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before 1472 comprised about 275 copies. Later in the century 
the average was larger, reaching usually 400 to 500 copies. 
For the sake of argument let us assume that the average number 
for the entire period was 300. If this is an accurate estimate, 
the conclusion follows that about 9,000,000 books were printed 
in Europe within fifty years after the invention of printing. 

In 1935 Dr. Kurt Ohly in Der Gegenwartige Stand der Inter- 
nationalen Inkunabelinventarisierung (Beitrdge zur Inkunabel- 
kunde. Neue Folge, I. [1935]), surveyed the number of extant 
incunabula in the world. According to his rather thorough 
inventory, there are in existence between 425,000 and 450,000 
single copies. If the figure of 9,000,000 for the total book 
production of the period may be used, the ratio of survival is 
therefore one in twenty, or five per cent. Germany has the 
largest number with approximately 145,000 copies; Italy has 
about 90,000; France, 42,000; England, 38,000; Austria, 35,000; 
and Spain and Portugal together, 25,000. 

THe Second Census oF FIFTEENTH CENTURY Books 
OwNneED IN THE Unirtep States, Mexico, AND CANapDA (New 
York, 1940) records in American ownership 35,232 copies of 
11,132 titles. The earlier Census of 1919 registered 13,200 
copies of about 6,000 titles. Thus the number of incunabula 
in this country nearly trebled in the comparatively short period 
of twenty years. Since the reasons for this accretion are obvi- 
ous, they need not be stated here, but it is a fact not without 
significance that this country now ranks fifth among the nations 
of the world in the possession of incunabula. 

Mr. Fremont Rider in an article entitled Holdings of Incu- 
nabula in American University Libraries (LripRARY QUARTERLY, 
July 1939), compiled two tables to illustrate the comparative 
rank of the major libraries in America and abroad which have 
sizable collections of incunabula. In his first table, the Library 
of Congress, credited with 3,604 volumes, ranked seventeenth 
among the collections in the world. This figure listed under 
the heading “number of volumes held” was inaccurate because 
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it did not include the duplicates that were at that time in the 
Library’s possession. ‘The most recent tally of the Library’s 
holdings, including duplicates as well as new acquisitions and 
gifts made since 1939, indicates that the number of distinct 
copies in the Library of Congress now exceeds 5,000, as the 
following analysis shows: 





ES EE IPT ONE IE SO 3, 000 
John Boyd Thacher Collection (includes 64 duplicates)... 904 
Original Library of Congress Collection__.._-.--------- 602 
BN I aia ne bic biteieectirdicahehenibtecalalidasinibtahtinintcceabinsin 225 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection (includes 4 duplicates)... 209 
John Davis Batchelder Collection__._-..-..---------- 40 
ET ROOT RE RT te Ln ee eee 27 
A I issih inline ntti taentiiicaincn nth bessmemmanaaaia iene 9 
BN. SUINEbenistarsicesetcecnacenbs bssibldhcepeaatennenisiapicadmieeraicibatiiaialabont 5 
Raeenry of Dir. Jostice Holmes... .............. 6 
EEE OP ARES 5 eee ATE eee TN ee 7 
EE ne eT ee STAT T CEE eRe ee Oe 3 
as Se eye l 

5, 038 


On the basis of Mr. Rider’s table, the Library of Congress, 
instead of ranking seventeenth, should now properly be listed 
as tenth, being outranked by the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich (16,000 volumes) ; the British Museum (11,500) ; the 
Bibliothéque National, Paris (10,000) ; the Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna (9,000); Oxford University Libraries (7,744); the 
Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Rome (7,000) ; the Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek, Berlin (6,351); the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California (5,291) ; and the Cambridge 
University Library (5,039). 

Among American libraries the collection of the Library of 
Congress ranks numerically second, being surpassed only by the 
Huntington Library. Other major collections in this country 
include nearly 3,000 volumes at Harvard, the incomparable 
holdings of the Pierpont Morgan Library with 1,967 titles, and 
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that of the Newberry Library in Chicago which contains 1,634 
items. To be somewhat more specific about the Library of 
Congress collection, 4,022 are bibliographically distinct, which 
means that we have slightly more than 1,000 “second copies” 
which in all cases cannot be regarded as duplicates. Seven per 
cent of the Library’s titles, or 706 editions to be precise, are 
apparently not represented in any other American collections. 

As the Annual Report pointed out, the Rosenwald gift sup- 
plements the Library’s collection to a remarkable degree and 
lends to it a distinction which cannot be overemphasized. Of 
the 209 items in the Rosenwald Collection, 140 were not pre- 
viously in the Library’s collection and thirty-five of this number 
are not represented in other American collections. Since most 
of the Rosenwald books occupy a significant position in the his- 
tory of book illustration, this gift places a new emphasis on the 
Library’s collection, an emphasis which will attract the student 
of the history of art, particularly as it relates to book illustration. 

The edition of Dante’s Divina Commedia, printed at Florence 
in 1481 by Nicolaus Laurentii, takes a prominent place in the 
collection. It is not only the first illustrated edition of Dante; 
it is one of the earliest books to contain copperplate engravings. 
The Rosenwald copy, formerly in the Holford and Bishop collec- 
tions, contains all of the nineteen engravings prepared for the 
edition. An earlier example in the collection of copperplate 
engraving is found in Laurentii’s edition of Antonio da Siena’s 
Monte Santo di Dio, printed in 1477, 

An important gap in the Library’s collection has been filled 
by the 1462 Fust and Schoeffer Bible. The first dated Bible, 
the first book to carry a printer’s device, and one of the great 
books of all times, it has been on the Library’s list of desiderata 
for many years. The copy in the Rosenwald Collection was 
formerly owned by Lord Lothian and Cortlandt F. Bishop. 

It was long a matter of regret that the Library owned only 
two books printed by William Caxton, the first English printer, 
who had a profound influence upon the standardization of the 
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English vernacular. The Rosenwald Collection brings five 
Caxton editions into the Library. These are Jacobus de Ces- 
soli’ THe PLay or Cuess printed about 1478, the 1485 edi- 
tion of the GoLtpEN LEGENDE, the Earl of Carysfort’s copy of 
the Ryat Book, printed about 1486, and the Huth copies of the 
second edition of the Myrrour oF THE WorLDE [1490], and 
St. Bonaventura’s THe Myrroure oF THE BLessypD Lyr oF 
Juesu Curist [1490]. 

Eleven editions of the works of Boccaccio bring the number 
of fifteenth-century editions of this author in the Library to 
twenty-one of the seventy-five recorded in the Gesamtkatalog 
der Wiegendrucke. Of these new accessions the Vérard edition 
of 1494 of Laurent de Premierfait’s French translation of De 
Casibus Virorum IIlustrium, printed on vellum and hand-illu- 
minated, the first German translation of the Decamerone, 
printed at Augsburg by Anton Sorg in 1480, and five editions 
of De Claris Mulieribus are especially outstanding. 

Three illustrated editions of Aesop in the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion bring the number of fifteenth-century editions in the 
Library to fourteen. Two are particularly noteworthy—the 
Augsburg Anton Sorg edition of Steinhéwel’s German transla- 
tion printed about 1479, of which the Gesamtkatalog locates 


only two copies (not including this one), and the Naples edition 
of 1485, which Arthur Hind considers the most important 


illustrated book to be printed at Naples. 

Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff, more popularly known as 
the “Ship of Fools’, one of the most famous satires of the fif- 
teenth century, was first printed in the original German in 
1494; twenty-five subsequent editions are recorded during the 
following six years, including translations into Latin, French, 
and Dutch. The Rosenwald Collection contains four editions, 
two German (Strassburg, 1496?-GW 5050; and Augsburg, 
1498—GW 5052), one Latin (Nuremberg, 1497?-GW 5055), 
and one French (Paris, 1497-GW 5058). As a result the 
Library now has nine of the fifteen editions in American owner- 





ship of Brant’s poem famous for its influence on the Reforma- 
tion through its attack on the abuses of the Church, for its 
reference to the New World, and finally for its illustrations 
which some believe are after designs by Direr. 

Important as illustrated incunabula are in the history of 
graphic arts, one must not forget that as a group the illustrated 
books of this early period have a special meaning for the social 
historian in providing an insight into the cultural tastes of the 
time. A book with illustrations is usually preferred to one that 
is without them; in most cases an illustrated book is a popular 
book. Brant’s “Ship of Fools’ is one example; another is 
Bernard von Breydenbach’s Peregrinatio in Terram Sanctam, 
first printed at Mainz in 1486. Describing the author’s journey 
to the Holy Land, this work had eight printings during the 
century. Seven of the eight are in the Library; the Rosenwald 
Library contains three—the 1490 Latin edition, and the 1486 
and 1488 German editions. Perhaps the best known of the 
illustrations in the work is the historically accurate folding view 
of Venice, which when opened measures more than five feet in 
length. 

John Mandeville’s Jtinerarius is another of the more signifi- 
cant travel books printed during the century. It describes the 
author’s journey to the Near East early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Filled with extravagant and fantastic stories, it was even 
more popular than Breydenbach’s later account. Frequently 
translated, it is recorded in at least thirty-five editions before 
1501. Seventeen are recorded in American ownership, of 
which the Library now has five, including the first and fifth 
German editions from the Rosenwald Collection, printed in 
1481 and 1484 respectively. The 1481 edition, printed by 
Anton Sorg, is considered the first illustrated edition. The sec- 
ond German edition and the first and third Italian editions of 
1480 and 1488 are also in the Library’s possession. 

Two famous illustrated books, the De Claris Mulieribus of 
Jacobus Phillipus de Bergamo, printed at Ferrara in 1497, and 
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VERGILIUS MARO, Publius Livre des Eneydes [French] Lyons: Guillaume Le Roy, 
30 September 1483 (reduced). 
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‘LA MARCHE, OLIVIER DE Le Chevalier Délibéré. Paris: For Antoine Vérard, 
8 August 1488 (reduced). 
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DANSE MACABRE [Latin] Paris: Gui Marchand, for Geoffrey de Marnef, 
15 October 1490 (reduced). 
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two copies of the 1499 Aldine edition of the Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili; three Ptolemys, two copies of the 1482 Ulm edition, 
one with colored maps, the other uncolored, and the 1490 Rome 
edition with its well-known copperplate maps; the illustrated 
Columbus letter found in the 1494 Verardus; and the 1472 De 
Re Militari of Valturius (as well as two fifteenth-century manu- 
script versions) are present, together with an interesting group 
of chronicles. Included also are the York Minster copy of the 
1490 Latin edition of the Danse Macabre, one of six recorded 
copies, and the 1491 and 1497 editions of the Hortus Sanitatis, 
which contain interesting botanical illustrations. 

Representative of Spanish printing and illustration are No- 
bilario Perfetamente Copilado of Ferando Mexia, printed at 
Seville in 1492, the first book on heraldry printed in Spain and 
illustrated with numerous cuts of coats-of-arms; Los Trabajos 
de Hercules of Henrique de Villena, printed at Burgos in 1499; 
and Repeticion de Amores y Arte de Ajedres, printed at Sala- 
manca about 1496. 

French books in the vernacular are represented by such items 
as the 1487 Lyons edition of the Roman de la Rose ; translations 
of the works of Boccaccio, including the Vérard edition of La 
Généologie des Dieux, and the Lyons 1483 edition of De 
la Ruine des Nobles Hommes et Femmes; the second edition 
of Robert Gaguin’s translation of Caesar’s Commentaries 
printed about 1500; Martin Franc’s Le Champion des Dames 
[1488]; the 1488 edition of Olivier de La Marche’s Le Cheva- 
lier Délibéré, the only copy in America; Les Histotres de Paul 
Orose, Paris, 1491; and the only perfect vellum copy known of 
Bien Advisé, Mal Advisé, printed at Paris by Pierre Le Caron 
for Vérard about 1498. 

A French translation of the Jmitatio Christi (Paris, 1493), 
an edition of Le Songe du Vergier, and the 1489 edition of 
Valerius Maximus’ Facta et Dicta Memorabilia also belong in 
this category. Another interesting work is L’Epitre d’Othéa a 
Hector, of Christine de Pisan, printed at Paris about 1500. 
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Illustrated with a hundred cuts, it is most uncommon; only 
four copies, not including this one, are recorded by the Gesamt- 
katalog. Christine de Pisan is significant since, except for the 
legendary Juliana Barnes, she was virtually the only woman 
author whose works were printed during the fifteenth century. 

Well represented in the Rosenwald Collection are many fine 
examples of important scientific and medical works. Of un- 
usual interest is the Prognostication of Johann Lichtenberger, 
believed to have been printed at Heidelberg in 1488, an uncom- 
mon book of prophecies; the Pestbuch of Hieronymus Brun- 
schwig printed in 1500; the 1481 edition of Conrad von 
Megenberg’s Buch der Natur; the French and German trans- 
lations of the Ruralia Commoda of Petrus de Crescentiis, 
printed in 1486 and 1493, both having numerous cuts which 
are a “wonderful storehouse of country lore”; the 1488 Flores 
Musicae; the 1495 edition of the Fasciculus Medicinae of Jo- 
hannes de Ketham; two editions of the Sphaera Mundi of 
Johannes de Sacro Busto, and the Regiomontanus calendars of 
1474 and 1476. The later edition is the first printed book to 
contain all the features of a complete title-page giving title, 
author, place, printer and date. 

Representative of the classics are the beautiful Jenson edi- 
tions of 1470 of Cicero’s Rhetorica Vetus and the Rhetorica ad 
C. Herenium, which is incorrectly ascribed to Cicero; the 
Vérard edition of a French translation of Seneca’s De Quattuor 
Virtutibus Cardinalibus; the 1483 adaptation of Vergil’s Aeneid, 
and the two editions of Terence; the 1486 German translation 
of the Eunuchus and the 1496 Strassburg edition of the com- 
edies with its interesting woodcuts relating to the theatre. 

The Rosenwald Collection is particularly strong in the Passion 
Books and other non-secular works. Four editions of Berthol- 
dus’ Horologium Devotionis, two in Latin, 1489 and [1490], 
and two in German, 1489 and 1493, are noteworthy examples 
of this type of book, as is also the possibly unique copy of Die 
Siben Teutschen Kurss von Unser Lieben Frawen, printed at 
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Reutlingen in 1492. The 1478 Augsburg Sorg edition of the 
Seelentrost contains full-page woodcuts illustrating the Ten 
Commandments. Two editions of the German version of the 
Epistolae et Evangelia, commonly called the Plenarium, are not 
recorded in the Seconp Census. The Anton Sorg 1478 edi- 
tion is one; the Ulm Dinckmut edition, which also contains the 
Latin text, is the other. 

The name of Anton Sorg has frequently appeared in this 
report as a German printer of illustrated books; another prolific 
German printer who also worked at Augsburg was Ginther 
Zainer. Several of his more famous publications are in the 
Rosenwald Collection, particularly his German Bible of 1475/6, 
1477 Schachzabelbuch of Jacobus de Cessolis, the 1476 Barlaam 
the 1473 edition of the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, the 
et Josaphat, the 1475 Geschichte . . . von dem Seligen Kind 
Simon, and the 1472 edition of Jacobus de Voragine’s Leben 
der Heiligen. 

Not the least important among Mr. Rosenwald’s collection is 
a group of single leaves of several of the outstanding books 
from the earliest presses. Most of these are so rare that even a 
single leaf is regarded as significant, the more so since no com- 
plete copies of the very rare titles are available in any American 
collection. ‘The three most important leaves in this group, all 
printed on vellum, are from the 36-line Bible, the Canon Missae 
of 1458, and the Fust and Schoeffer Psalter of 1457. 

Earlier in this article it was said that the student of art would 
find excellent material for study in the Rosenwald books, but 
even this fragmentary description of many of the volumes in- 
dicates that their value and interest is by no means limited to 
their artistic merits, for available here as well are many books 
which had a direct and powerful influence upon the ideas, the 
literature, and the beliefs which underlie our own cultural 


development. 
Rare Books Division 
FREDERICK R. GoFF 
Acting Chief 
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Specimens of Bibliography, 
Sociology, and Literature in 
Contemporary China 


URING the months immediately following the out- 
break of war in the Pacific, virtually no material in 
the Chinese language was received by the Library 

of Congress. More recently, however, accessions in Chinese 
have been resumed, even though normal communications with 
Asia are still closed. Some of this material has been coming 
by gift, some by purchase, and some by transfer and exchange. 
In the present article I propose to notice briefly three items 
which may be taken as representative of contemporary work in 
the fields of bibliography, sociology, and literature. 

Readers of this Journal may be interested to know something 
of its Chinese counterpart, the T’u-shu chi-k’an [Bibliographical 
Quarterly], published by the National Library of Peiping. It 
was founded in 1934, and soon won praise both in China and 
abroad as the most convenient current bibliography of Chinese 
publications. From the beginning it was published in two edi- 
tions—one in Chinese, and another in English with the title 
QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF CHINESE BiptioGRAPHY. ‘The Eng- 
lish edition, however, was never a translation of the Chinese, 
but was rather a separate work for a different group of readers: 
English-speaking persons with an interest in Chinese civilization. 

Circumstances have twice interrupted the publication of this 
Quarterly. It was suspended when the conquest of North 
China began in July 1937, but publication was resumed at 
Kunming in March 1939. It was discontinued again in 1942, 
but was resumed in 1943. The combined issue for March and 
June, 1943, has recently been received by this Library. If 
judged by pre-war standards, its physical character is not im- 
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pressive. The paper is grey and rough; the printing is uneven, 
and some characters are even illegible. Despite the obvious 
physical difficulties of publication, however, the Quarterly has 
fully maintained its standards, and even increased its size. A 
prefatory note indicates a change in editorial policy. In previ- 
ous years the journal has limited itself to introducing and re- 
viewing works which either were written in the Chinese language 
or were related to China. But in the present issue “the scope of 
works introduced and reviewed has been expanded because of 
the difficulties hindering the importation of Western language 
books into China, and because of the inadequacy of food and 
vigor from which all members of our scholarly world are now 
suffering”. 

The current issue is composed of the following sections: 
articles, book reviews, notices of periodicals, news of the schol- 
arly world, and special notices. There are four leading articles, 
which range over the entire fields of philosophy, bibliography, 
and linguistics, and which derive from the interests of the 
authors themselves and have no apparent connection with cur- 
rent accessions of the National Library of Peiping. The first 
article deals with certain technical problems of logic; the second 
is a study of Wang Pi’s [226-249] work on the I-ching [Book of 
Changes]; the third deals with linguistic tones in the pre-Ch’in 
period (i. e., before 221 B. C.) ; the fourth is a chronological sur- 
vey of the writings of Yen Yuan [literary name: Hsi-chai, 1635- 
1704], an outstanding pragmatic philosopher of the early Ch’ing 
period. As contrasted with these, it is instructive to note the 
three articles published in the corresponding English edition ’: 
Work of the Academia Sinica, 1937—1942, by Dr. Yeh Ch’i-sun; 
Progress of Political Reform in War-time China, by Dr. Ch’én 
Chih-mai; and Industrialization in Post-war China, by Dr. 
Wong Wen-hao. 

The articles in the Chinese edition are followed by eight 
rather lengthy reviews, some of which describe more than one 
work. These reviews are of a decidedly descriptive character; 
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their intent is to give fairly complete accounts of significant 
works recently published, rather than to appraise them. If 
one reflects on the disheartening obstacles confronting the dis- 
tribution and circulation of Western books in contemporary 
China, the importance of this service is obvious. The works 
accorded this treatment are: Edward H. Carr, ConpITIONS OF 
PEACE; Joseph E. Davies, Mission To Moscow; Ambassador 
Joseph Clark Grew, Report From Toxyo; Maurice Collis, THE 
GREAT WitHiIn; Claude A. Buss, WAR AND DiPLOMACY IN 
EASTERN Asia; Norman J. Padelford, INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AND DIPLOMACY IN THE SPANISH Civit StriFE; Colin Clark, 
Tue ConpitTions oF Economic Procress and A CRITIQUE OF 
Russian Statistics; Bertrand Russell, AN INQUIRY INTO 
MEANING AND TruTH; Alfred J. Ayer, THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
EMPIRICAL KNowLeEDGE; and Philipp Frank, BETtwEEN Puys- 
ICS AND PutLosopuy. These abstract-reviews are followed by 
a larger number of brief accounts, nearly all of which deal with 
recent works in English; by notices of new periodicals in both 
Chinese and English; and by news of the scholarly world. The 
bibliographical section of the English edition, which for years 
has been a valuable guide in the selection of Chinese books for 
purchase by this Library, has remained virtually unchanged, 
and is devoted largely to brief descriptions of significant recent 
publications in Chinese. 


Although considerable work has been done in the field of 
Chinese population statistics, it has been of a scattered and un- 
even character, and has produced little more than a collection 
of estimated totals. Therefore it is encouraging to learn that 
an Institute of Census Research (Kuo-ch’ing p’u-ch’a yen-chiu- 
so) was established in 1939 as one ofthe several research 
institutes of National Tsing Hua University. This Institute is 
directed by the well-known Chinese sociologist and educator 
Dr. Ch’én Ta [b. 1892], who received his advanced training in 
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the United States. The Institute selected Ch’éng-kung hsien, 
a county near Kunming, as the area to be studied in its experi- 
mental census. This census was begun on March 7, 1939, and 
was completed on May 5 of the same year; its purpose was to 
raise and, if possible, to answer such questions as what items 
should be included in the population schedule; how enumera- 
tors should be selected and trained; and what types of analysis 
are applicable to Chinese society. 

In 1940 the Institute published its preliminary report, entitled 
Yunnan shéng Ch’éng-kung hsien jén-k’ou ch’u-pu pao-kao. 
No copy of this report seems as yet to have reached this country. 
But in a recently received issue of Jén-wén k’o-hsiieh hsiieh-pao 
[Bulletin of the Humanistic Sciences], published in Kunming in 
December, 1942, the findings are analyzed in the article entitled 
Yunnan shéng Ch’éng-kung hsien jén-k’ou t’ung-chi ti fén-hsi, 
by Tai Shih-kuang, professor of economics in National Tsing 
Hua University. ; 

At the time of this census the population of Ch’éng-kung 
hsien totalled 71,223, of whom 37,349 were women. Though it 
may seem dangerous to draw any conclusions from such a small 
portion of the population, Professor Tai believes that this area 
is characteristic, and may be taken as representative of at least 
the agricultural society of southwestern China. When the cen- 
sus was taken, only those who were actually resident were 
counted; those whose homes were in Ch’éng-kung hsien, but 
who were temporarily absent for military service, or in order to 
earn a living outside of the county, were not included. This 
resulted in an unbalanced sex ratio: 90.7 males to 100 females; 
as might be expected, this discrepancy was especially great 
between the ages of 15 and 34. The sex distribution shows 
some striking features when compared, for example, with that 
of England and Wales in 1931. In Ch’éng-kung hsien the male 
children under 15 outnumber the female; this is attributed to 
the Chinese practice of giving preferential treatment to male 
children. After the age of 15, the proportion of females rises 
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sharply, and between the ages of 20 and 30 it is almost 130 per 
100 males. Between the ages of 40 and 50 the proportion is 
more even, but after 50 the preponderance of females again 
increases, and by the age of 70 there are almost two females to 
every male. 

It is interesting to note that, contrary to the usual trend, a 
slight degree of urbanization seems to result in an increased 
proportion of females. If Ch’éng-kung hsien is divided into 
the purely agricultural villages and the market towns, the former 
have 109.7 females per 100 males; whereas the market towns 
have 112. This is attributed to the fact that these towns are in 
closer communication with the cities which tend to draw off 
the males. 

From a detailed study of the age and sex distribution Profes- 
sor Tai reaches two important conclusions: 1. The rate of infant 
mortality is far higher than it should be, and is due largely, 
though not entirely, to infectious diseases. 2. At the present 
state of agricultural arts in Ch’éng-kung hsien, the land is not 
sufficient to support the present population at a minimum 
standard. 

Professor Tai continues with a study of the marital state of the 
population. The details need not concern us here, but it is 
interesting to note that the average age at marriage is computed 
at 19.6 for males and 17.1 for females; that women on the aver- 
age live longer than men, and that hence in the age-group 
65-74 the ratio of widowed men to widowed women is 45 to 
100; and that the reproduction rate in Ch’éng-kung hsien is 
high, since 85 per cent of the women in the reproductive ages 
(15-45) are married. The population of Ch’éng-kung hsien 
at present appears to be stationary, but this is due to the high 
death rate, which tends to balance the high birth rate. 

A great deal of attention is given to’ problems of education 
and occupation. The problem of defining what constitutes 
literacy is carefully considered, and the difficulty of devising 
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practicable tests is pointed out. The educational level of 
Ch’éng-kung hsien is admittedly very low. At present only 26.1 
per cent of the boys between 13 and 18 years of age are in 
school. Evidence of recent improvement is to be found in the 
fact that literacy and age show an inverse relationship. Of 
those above 44 years of age, 85 per cent cannot write simple 
characters; of those between 18 and 44, 80 per cent; of those 
between 13 and 17, 72.4 per cent. In Ch’éng-kung hsien there 
are 136 villages; in 34 of these there is no person resident who 
has finished upper elementary school; in 18 villages there is not 
a single person sufficiently literate to handle simple accounts. 
The resulting inability to follow government instructions con- 
stitutes an obvious barrier to progress in these villages. 

Chinese surveys in the past have suffered from a confusion 
between occupational and industrial classifications; also from 
the fact that the industrial classification has been too broad. 
The present census has attempted greater precision in these mat- 
ters, and has defined “occupation” as “any labor for which, 
under the laws of the nation, compensation may be received”. 
The general character of the industrial composition of Ch’éng- 
kung hsien may be seen in the distribution of employed males: 
92 per cent are in agriculture; 3 per cent in manufacturing; 2 
per cent in commerce; | per cent in the professions of education, 
medicine, and religion; and 2 per cent in “other”. The con- 
centration of women in agriculture is even higher: 94.5 per 
cent; 4 per cent of the women are in manufacturing, 68 per cent 
of whom are engaged in the manufacture of clothing. Of the 
men in commerce, those dealing in food and miscellaneous retail 
articles constitute 55.7 per cent; the tea shops (a favorite scene 
of recreation in Ch’éng-kung hsien) account for another 24.8 
per cent; and restaurants for 9.3 per cent. 

Professor Tai makes further analyses of occupation as related 
to age, to literacy, and to marital status. He concludes the 
article with an illuminating comparison of the occupational 
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distributions of Ch’éng-kung hsien and of the State of Nevada, 
which has an area of approximately 500 times that of Ch’éng- 
kung, but a population greater by only some 20,000. 


Among current acquisitions are several collections of recent 
writings by prominent contemporary men of letters. We may 
single out for special attention three collections of essays by 
Mr. Kuo Mo-jo; the most recent of these, P’u-chien chi, was 
presented to the Library by Mr. Kuo himself, with a dedicatory 
inscription in his own handwriting. 

Mr. Kuo, one of the most brilliant and versatile of modern 
Chinese writers, was born in Szechwan about 1893. After com- 
pleting his secondary school training in his native town, he went 
to Japan, where he was graduated from the Department of 
Medicine of Kyushii Imperial University. After his return to 
China in 1920 he devoted himself to literature, and served as 
one of the founders of the Ch’uang-tsao shé [Creative Society], 
a Shanghai group interested in new literary movements. He 
held various editorial and teaching positions until 1926; he 
then joined the Northern Expedition, during which he served 
as Director of Political Propaganda under General Chiang Kai- 
shek. Mr. Kuo has given us a detailed account of this cam- 
paign in his Pei-fa t’u-tz’% [Halts on the Northern Expedition ].’ 
He remained with the Hankow government after its split with 
Nanking. After the defeat of Generals Ho Lung and Yeh 
T’ing, with whom he was associated, he fled to Hongkong, and 
from there returned to Shanghai, where he resumed his literary 
work. An order for his arrest caused him to flee to Japan. He 
returned for a while, however, and in 1930 joined the Associa- 
tion of Left-wing Chinese Writers (Chung-kuo tso-i tso-chia 
lien-méng) ; but this group soon was suppressed, and he went 
back to Japan. For the next eight years he buried himself in 
the study of ancient history, ancient society, and ancient writing. 





His scholarly works in these fields, produced during this period 
of exile, rank with the best of their kind. 

In 1937, shortly after the outbreak of war in northern China, 
he left Japan and returned to China. He was received into 
the government, and since 1940 has served as chairman 
of the Cultural Work Committee, Political Training Board, 
Chungking. 

In Japan he left his wife—a Japanese nurse whom he had 
married—and their five children. An intimate record of his 
return to China is given in his essay Yu Jih-pén hui-lai la [I have 
returned from Japan], in Ch’u pa-wang tz-sha, the earliest of 
the three collections mentioned above. The account is not 
nearly so long as the Pei-fa t’u-tz’ui—the journey from Kobe to 
Shanghai occupies only two days—but it is penetrating, and 
certainly is worthy of translation. It portrays the author leav- 
ing his home in Japan early on the morning of July 25, 1937. 
Mrs. Kuo knew that he was planning to return to China, but 
did not know that he had d:cided upon a definite time. He 
proceeded to Yokohama, where he received a change of clothes 
and some money from a friend who accompanied him to Kobe. 
He left Kobe the same afternoon on the Canadian Pacific liner 
Empress of Japan. Mr. Kuo, who states that he was travelling 
in a first-class cabin for the first time in his life, gives striking 
descriptions of the wharf at Kobe, of the persons he met on 
board, and of the mixed feelings with which he looked back 
on the country where he had lived for the past eight years. He 
travelled under an assumed name, but was recognized by a 
young Cantonese woman, who astonished him by asking him 
to autograph her copy of Pei-fa t’u-tz’%. 

Mr. Kuo has temporarily put aside his work in literature and 
archaeology. In the preface to his Yii-shu chi he writes: 


“Since the outbreak of war, scholarly research has completely fallen 
into disuse; but I do not view this situation with regret. The present 
age, in which Heaven is being upset and earth is being overturned, will 
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bring about a still more suitable background for my research. I am, 
furthermore, incapable of a mystical outlook. From the beginning to 
the end I am a human individual; the ‘transcendent’ way of life trans- 
cends me completely!” 


Epwin G. BEat, Jr. 
Chief Assistant in Japanese 
Division of Orientalia 


NOTES 


*QuarTERLY BULLETIN oF CHINESE BistiocrapHy [English Edition]. New 
series, vol. III, nos. 1-2. Reprinted for distribution outside of China by the Com- 
mittee on Far Eastern Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation with China, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

*Mr. Josiah W. Bennett is translating this work into English under the title “A 
Poet with the Northern Expedition”. The first installment of this translation ap- 
peared in Tue Far EasTeRN QuarTERLy, vol. III, no. 1 (Nov. 1943), pp. 5-36. 
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‘Another England in the Great 
South Sea’’ 


Captain Cook’s Autograph Journal of the Voyage in the 
“‘Endeavour”’ 1768-1771 


T A STATE luncheon, given in her honor on Saturday, 
September 4th, 1943, at Parliament House, Canberra, 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was presented with a 
photographic reproduction of Captain James Cook’s autograph 
journal of his first voyage, 1768-1771, made from the original 
in the Commonwealth National Library. In accepting it from 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Curtin, Mrs. Roosevelt said that she 
was “deeply grateful for a gift which would repose in the Con- 
gressional Library,” and added that “it would be treasured in 
the United States as representing that link across the Pacific 
which was constantly growing stronger.” In a simple cere- 
mony at the White House on the afternoon of February Ist, the 
President of the United States confided this important docu- 
ment to the custody of the Librarian of Congress. 

It is a manuscript of “unrivalled interest in the history of 
Australian discovery” and constitutes “the greatest historical 
treasure of the National Library of Canberra.” From the date 
when the Endeavour set sail (August 7, 1768) it records the 
most notable happenings from day to day. There are long 
descriptions of the various places visited, Tahiti, where he ob- 
served the transit of Venus, Rio de Janeiro, Tierra del Fuego, 
the Society Islands, New Zealand, and the charting of over 
1,800 miles of the eastern seaboard of Australia. Of extreme 
personal interest are Cook’s reflections on his mission: 

Was it not for the pleasure which naturly results to a man from being 


the first discoverer, even was it nothing more than sands and shoals, this 
service would be insupportable, especially in far distant parts like this, 
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short of provisions and almost every other necessary. The world will 
hardly admit of an excuse for a man leaving a coast unexplored he has 
once discover’d. If dangers are his excuse he is then charged with Tim- 
orousness and want of Perseverance and at once pronounced the unfittest 
man in the world to be employ’d as a discoverer; if on the other hand 
he boldly incounters all the dangers and obstacles he meets, and is un- 
fortunate enough not to succeed, he is then charged with Temerity and 
want of conduct. The former of these aspersions cannot with Justice 
be laid to my charge, and if I am fortunate enough to surmount all of 
the dangers we may meet the latter will never be brought in question. 


It has had an amazing and mysterious history. Sir Joseph 
Banks, in his account of the voyage, refers to “the Captain’s 
own journals, which the clerk has copied,” but its existence was 
unknown to W. J. L. Wharton in 1893 when he published his 
edition of the Journal on the basis of contemporary transcripts. 
Wrote Admiral Wharton in his Preface: 


Cook’s Journal was in triplicate. The Admiralty Orders of the day 
enjoined that the captain should keep a journal of proceedings, a copy 
of which was to be forwarded to the Admiralty every six months, or as 
soon after as possible. In the case of this voyage the ship was two and a 
half years from England before any opportunity of sending this copy 
occurred. The ship was the whole of this time in new and savage lands. 
When Batavia was reached the duplicate of Cook’s Journal was sent 
home, and six months later, when the ship arrived in England, the full 
Journal of the voyage was deposited at the Admiralty. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty, Sir Philip Stephens, a personal friend 
and appreciator of Cook, appears to have appropriated the Batavia 
duplicate, as we find it in the hands of his descendants, and passing 
thence by sale, first to Mr. Cosens in 1868, and then in 1890 to Mr. John 
Corner. 

The other and complete copy is still in possession of the Admiralty, 
though in some unexplained manner it was absent for some years, and 
was only recovered by the exertions of Mr. W. Blakeney, R. N. 

A third copy of the Journal also terminates a few days before reaching 
Batavia. It is in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, and from 
its appearance was kept for, and probably presented to, George III., 
who took great interest in the voyage. 

Neither private possessors nor the Admiralty have felt moved to pub- 
lish this interesting document until Mr. Corner acquired his copy, when, 
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being an enthusiastic admirer of Captain Cook, he determined to do s0, 
and was making preliminary arrangements, when he suddenly died, after 
a few hours’ illness. His son, anxious to carry out his father’s wishes, 
which included the devotion of any proceeds to the restoration of Hinder- 
well Church,—the parish church of Staithes, whence Cook ran away 
to sea,—has completed these arrangements, and the present volume is 
the result. 

The text is taken from Mr. Corner’s copy so far as it goes, paragraphs 
from the Admiralty copy, which do not appear in the former, being 
added, with a notation of their source. 

The last portion, from October 23rd, 1770, which is only given in 
the Admiralty copy, is necessarily taken from it. 

The three copies are, practically, identical, except for the period 
August 13th to 19th, 1770, during which the wording is often different, 
though the events are the same. 

It is not very difficult to account for this. 

The two first-mentioned Journals are in the handwriting of an amanu- 
ensis, Mr. Orton, the clerk. No autograph journal is, so far as is known, 
in existence, but some rough original must have been kept, as both 
copies bear internal evidence of having been written up after the lapse 
of an interval after the events described. 


But the autograph journal did exist. Presumably, after the 
Captain’s death in 1779, it passed into the possession of his 
widow, Elizabeth (Batts) Cook, of Barking in Essex. Mrs. 
Cook survived not only her husband, but her three children, and 
died at the age of ninety-four at Clapham. According to the 
notice, which appeared in THE ANNUAL BioGRAPHY AND 
OsiTuary For 1836, she “treasured with faithful care” many 
interesting memorials of her husband, but although she be- 
queathed to the British Museum the Copley gold medal which 
Captain Cook had received from the Royal Society and “the 
medal struck in honour of her husband by order of George III,” 
there is no specific reference to the journal. Perhaps her will, 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury by her kinsman, 
J. L. Bennett, of Merton, and J. D. Blake, executors, may con- 
tain some mention of it. 

In any event it was acquired at some time by Henry William 
Ferdinand Bolckow, ironmaster of the North Riding of York- 
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shire, and one of the most colorful figures of nineteenth-century 
England. Born at Sulten, in Mecklenburg, a Grand Duchy of 
North Germany, in 1806, son of a country gentleman, he emi- 
grated to England about 1827, became a naturalized subject, 
organized a general commission business at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
from which he retired fourteen years later with a fortune of 
from forty to fifty thousand pounds, and in 1841, in partnership 
with John Vaughan, erected blast furnaces at Middlesbrough 
on Tees-side. The firm prospered. When the borough was 
incorporated in 1853, Mr. Bolckow became its first Mayor, and 
fifteen years later was returned a Member of the House of Com- 
mons. He was not only the town’s leading citizen, but its great- 
est philanthropist as well. He personally presented a public 
park, named in honor of the late Prince Consort, made large 
contributions to the schools, and supported a number of charita- 
ble and literary institutions. He died on June 18th, 1878, and 
his fellow citizens erected a bronze statute to his memory, in 
which he is fittingly presented to posterity in a Prince Albert 
coat, tendering in his right hand the deed to the park. 

Mr. Bolckow has attained to the immortality of a sketch in 
the Dictionary oF NATIONAL BioGRAPHY, but neither there nor 
in the numerous other sketches of his career (e. g. THE TIMES 
[London], June 19, 1878; THe ILLustraTeD Lonpon News, 
June 29, 1878; THe Practica Macazine, 1873; THe ATH- 
ENAEUM, November 22, 1873; William Hall Burnett’s Op 
CLEVELAND, 1884; Hugh G. Reid’s MmppLESBROUGH AND ITS 
JustLee, 1881) is any reference made to his possession of Cap- 
tain Cook’s manuscripts, although Reid mentions his “rare 
books . . . collected chiefly by himself in London.” Mr. 
Bolckow bequeathed the bulk of his vast properties to his widow 
and to his nephew and heir, Mr. C. F. H. Bolckow, chairman 
of the company which his uncle had founded. 

And yet the reason for Mr. Bolckow’s interest in Cook is not 
far to seek, because his magnificient estate, Marton Hall, em- 
braced the land on which the navigator had been born. 
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But the autograph journal was “entirely unknown to students 
and historians one hundred and twenty years after the voyage.” 
Frederick Watson, who collated the original and the several 
contemporary copies, reported in his LiEuTENANT JAMES Cook 
AND His Voyaces IN H. M. Bark ENpbEAvourR, 1933, that— 


It was unknown to John Corner, the great collector of Cook relics, 
who first proposed to publish Cook’s journal; and it was unknown to 
Wharton until 1894, the year after he edited and published the journal 
on behalf of John Corner’s son. At that time, R. M. Hudson, the owner 
of the Palliser copy of Cook’s log-book, had heard of it, but understood 
it related to Cook’s third voyage. 


The full disclosure came in 1922, when on December 7th 
THE TIMEs contained a notice that “Messrs. Sotheby announce 
the sale, on March 21 next, of some important manuscripts by, 
or relating to, Captain James Cook, the famous explorer,” on 
order of the Bolckow trustees. The notice drew attention to 
the fact that “of the nine lots, chief prominence is given to the 
autograph manuscript of the diary which Captain Cook kept 


during his first voyage to the South Seas.” 

News of the forthcoming auction reached Australasia in due 
course, and the trustees of the Public Library of New South 
Wales, being under the impression that the Commonwealth 
Government was not concerning itself with the acquisitiorl of 
the documents, had made all arrangements to try to obtain 
them, and accordingly had sent the Principal Librarian, Mr. 
William Herbert Ifould, to London for the purpose. However, 
after his departure, the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
communicated with the president and trustees of the Public 
Library of New South Wales, stating that, as the documents 
concerned Australia as a whole and, therefore, were of a na- 
tional character, it was his desire to secure them for Australia. 
It was suggested that the trustees should consent to the Com- 
monwealth Government’s purchase of them, and that Mr. 
Ifould should act as its agent at the auction. The trustees 
readily agreed to the suggestion. 
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At 2:30 on the afternoon of Wednesday, March 21st, a large 
number of people foregathered in the former Doré Gallery to 
witness the sale. The first item was the autograph journal, 
and an opening bid of five hundred pounds was taken up by 
Mr. B. D. Maggs “and a gentleman not known to the fre- 
quenters.” Finally it was knocked down to “the stranger in 
rivalry” for five thousand pounds. Mr. Ifould had succeeded 
in his quest, a quest which recalls William Allingham’s lines on 
Woolner’s statue of the navigator: 


Cook, mariner of Whitby, gave the chart 
Another England in the great South Sea. . . . 
The bold and honest Spirit! who once more 
Will voyage to that Australasian shore, 

Bearing a message. . . . 


Only four complete photographic reproductions of the jour- 
nal have been made: a negative and a positive retained by the 
Commonwealth National Library, a positive given to the Public 
Library of New South Wales, and the positive presented “by the 
Government and people of Australia to the Government and 
people of the United States of America.” The American copy 
is contained in two handsomely tooled, blue-morocco Solander 
cases. No treatment could be more appropriate, for Dr. Dan- 
iel Charles Solander, friend of Linnaeus, botanist and librarian, 
who gave his name to this most useful form of bookbox port- 
folio, accompanied Cook on the voyage of the Endeavour. 


Davin C. MEARNS 
Director, Reference Department 
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South American Cartographic 
Treasures 


OTABLE items recently acquired by the Division of 
Maps include twenty-two cartographic manuscripts, 
a superb volume of map facsimiles, and an exceed- 
ingly rare printed map of South America. Many of the manu- 
script maps have not fallen under the eye of professional geog- 
rapher, historian, or diplomat for more than a century. Two 
of them were dedicated to Charles IV of Spain. A number of 
the map facsimiles seem to be unknown to learned men in the 
Americas, having been locked up in hith ‘to restricted Spanish 
archives. The volume containing them is a gift of the present 
Spanish Ambassador. The printed map is one of the hardest 
of cartographic Americana to come by. Nearly all the items 
described below will be useful to Americans from both continents 
who are writing the histories of their countries or are helping 
their neighbors to resolve peaceably the vexatious problems of 
international boundaries. 

Cartographic evidence likely to be of use in assisting the set- 
tlement of misunderstandings about boundaries in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the West Indies, or the continent to which the 
name America was initially applied by Waldseemiiller in 1507 
are always welcome accessions. We acquired by purchase the 
first eighteen of our twenty-two unfamiliar South American 
maps. All of them are Spanish manuscripts. All date from 
the latter part of the eighteenth century except one which must 
have been drawn in or after 1804. Seventeen of them have to 
do with the boundaries between the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonial possessions in South America, fixed by the Treaty of 
San Ildefonso in 1777. The maps bear apparently contempo- 
raneous numbers 4 to 7, 9, and 11 to 18; two of a different 
series bear the numbers XXXII-2 and XXXII-24; the three 
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remaining maps are not numbered but are of similar workman- 
ship. They fall into two groups, those dealing with the north- 
west boundary of Brazil, and those dealing with her southwest 
boundary vis-a-vis Uruguay and Paraguay. Whether these are 
official originals or contemporary copies is not yet established, 
but six of the southwestern group were made by order of the 
Spanish commissioner and carry his signature, Josef Varela y 
Ulloa. His name is also engrossed in the titles. One of these 
maps is also signed by the Portuguese commissioner, Sebastiao 
Xavier da Veiga Cabral da Camara, who added a long note in 
Portuguese which he signed and dated “4 de Outubro de 1789”. 
The maps in the northwestern group were made by a Spanish 
commissioner, Don Francisco Requena. 

The southwestern boundary group comprises the maps num- 
bered 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, XXXII-2, XXXII-24, and two of the 
unnumbered maps. ‘These include four matching maps of the 
Brazil-Uruguay frontier, beginning at the south with the Laguna 
de Merin. The southernmost map has been sectioned and 
mounted on linen, with a blue linen binding, and brass rings 
sewed on for hanging. It has darkened from exposure to light, 
and may well have had a “N°. 3” trimmed off with the upper 
margin. It is matched on the north by map “N®. 4” which in 
turn is matched by “N°. 5” on the north and “N°. 9” on the east. 
“N°. 7” is on the same scale, but shows a stretch of the Rio 
Uruguay from the northwest corner of Uruguay northward for 
a distance of about 75 miles, from 30°36’ to about 29°30’ south 
latitude. Although on the same scale and similar in title, and 
signed like the others, it depicts the river only, with no repre- 
sentation of the adjoining lands, and very simple indications of 
tributary streams. 

There is a comprehensive large map, measuring 199 by 105 “", 
which is signed by both commissioners. It includes the territory 
covered by the four maps, [3?], 4, 5, and 9 described above, 
reduced approximately one-half in scale. It continues south 
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1°25’ beyond these sheets, bringing the boundary to the Atlantic 
Ocean. An additional sheet similar to the three numbered ones 
must have been included in the original set. 

The sheet numbered on the verso “N. 6”, is a map covering the 
territory between 31° and 21° south, and extending from 321° 
to 326° of longitude east of Ferro, on a scale much smaller than 
any of the others of this group. “N* 13” is marked in the upper 
right margin, apparently by the original draughtsman. Its title 


is “Plano corografico de los reconocimientos pertenecientes 4 la 
demarcacion del Art.’ 8.° del Trat.° preliminar de limites de 11 


de Oct*® de 1777 practicados por las segundas subdivisiones 
espanola y portuguesa en orden a desatar las dudas suscitadas 
entre sus respectivos comisarios’’. 

Two maps numbered in series, XXXII-2 and XXXII-24, 
deal with the Brazil-Paraguay boundary. Both are mounted on 
linen, with silk bindings. The first is a small-scale map, “Copia 
del plano de la demarcacion qui hizo la terce™ partida reducido 
& punto pequeno. Comprehende la frontera con Portugal, 
desde el Salto grande en el Rio Parana, hasta la boca del Tauri, 
y la Provincia del Paraguay”. It extends from latitude 16° to 
about 27°20’ south. The other map, without title, is a larger 
scale representation of the Rio Paraguay only, from “C. Asump- 
cion” at latitude 25°18’ to about 16° south latitude. 

In the course of settling the line of demarcation between 
Portuguese Brazil and Spanish America in the northwestern 
part of South America, a detailed map of the Amazon was 
made. It shows the river from Ega [Teffé] to Tabatinga, 
Brazil, where the Amazon became the boundary between Por- 
tuguese and Spanish provinces and where Colombia, Peru, and 
Brazil now meet. Two beautiful watercolor maps of this river 
came with the present collection, numbered 11 and 12 on the 
back. Five other maps of the same workmanship, numbered 
13 to 17, follow the Rio Yapura and its upper tributaries from 
a waterfall at 1°24’ north latitude, and 304°30’ east of Ferro 
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in the present commissaria of Caqueta, Colombia, eastward to 
its junction with the Amazon some distance northeast of Ega. 
In this section the Yapura and Amazon flow roughly parallel 
to each other. These maps are all by Don Francisco Requena 
“primer comisario de la Quarta Partida Espanola de Limites”, 
and are dated at Ega from August 21, 1788, to January 1, 1789. 
They are all in the nature of strip maps overlapping to greater 
or less degree. An unusual feature is that the two Amazon 
maps, dated August 21 and September 8, 1788, are based on 
the prime meridian of Paris while the five maps of the Yapura, 
four of them dated October 12, 1788, and the other January 1, 
1789, all use “longitudes orientales de la Isla de Fierro”. All 
have decorated cartouches to enclose the titles. They are ona 
scale of about 1:300,000. 

Another map, numbered 18 by an earlier owner, was made 
in Spain in 1796 and shows all the northwest part of South 
America, from Dutch Guiana on the northeast to “R. Chile” 
and “L. de Chucucto 6 de Titicaca” near the southwest where 
the present boundaries of Chile, Bolivia, and Peru meet. It 
bears the title “Mapa de Parte de los Virreynatos de Buenos 
Aires, Lima, S"* Fe y Capitania Gral de Caracas, en la America 
Meridional, con las colonias portuguesas limitrofes, Para 
acompanar Al Prejecto, y reflexiones Sobre la mejor Demarca- 
cion de Limites Entre los Dominios de ambas Coronas, Dis- 
puesto, y Construido Por el Brig.’, 6 Yngen.° en Jefe D.” Fran- 
cisco Requena . . . Madrid, 1.° de marzo de 1796”. The il- 
lustrated title obliterates the extreme northwest part of the 
map. A key to a number of places designated by letters along 
the line of demarcation is not included in the “Caracteres del 
mapa”. Of interest is the statement: “El Pais comprendido 
entre los Rios Purus, y Yavari es enteramente desconocido a 
todos los Geografos”’. . 

The quality of these cartographic treasures may be indicated 
by descriptions of two representative maps. The title of the 
map in the northern group, numbered 11, reads as follows: 
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“Mapa de una parte del Ryo Marafion 6 de las Amazonas, 
comprehendida entre la boca del Rio Yauari, y la del Cafio 
Auatiparana, leuantado por D.* Fran. Requena primer com- 
isario de la Quarta Partida Espafiola de Limites, y areglada su 
construcion a las observaciones de los astronomos de la Partida 


Portuguesa”. 

This title may be translated as follows: “Map of a part of 
the River Maraiion and of the Amazon, between the mouth of 
the River Yavari and the gorge of the Auatiparana. Surveyed 
by Don Francisco Requena, chief of the 4th Spanish boundary 
commission and constructed in accordance with observations 
made by the astronomers of the Portuguese party. [Drawn] at 
Ega [Teffé, Brazil] on Aug. 21,1788 . . .” 

One of the very few notes on these maps giving the latitude 
and longitude of places is lettered at Tabatinga, which is located 
at “71°51” longitude west of Paris and 4°14’ south latitude” and 
lies close to the present boundary between Brazil and Peru. 

Across the river from the settlement of San Pablo is a note 
indicating that “communication with the Putumayo River” was 
possible by way of that tributary. “High ground” is indicated 
along the north bank of the river between Tabatinga and San 
Pablo, along the south bank between San Pablo and Castro de 
Avelans, or Matura, and on the north side between the Tonan- 
tins (Tocantins?) River and the Auatiparana. Near the junc- 
tion of the Putumayo and the Marajon is the site, or ruins, of 
the “destroyed settlement of San Fernando”. On the opposite 
bank of the Marajion is the “new location of the village of San 
Fernando”. Just above the Auatiparana, a river by which there 
was “communication with the River Yapura”, the map indicates 
a “provisional boundary marker” where observations of latitude 
and longitude were taken. 

A representative map from the southeastern group bears a 
title beginning with the words: “Plano topografico que com- 
prende la costa del mar desde la enserada de Castillos hasta el 
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Rio Grande de S" Pedro . . .” The informative portions of the 
full title may be translated as follows: 

“A Topographic Plan which Includes the Coast of the Ocean 
from the Bay of Castillos to the Rio Grande de San Pedro, the 
Arroyo of the Chuy; the lake of Manguera and the lake of 
Merin with all the rivers which empty into it; the Piratini; the 
headwaters of the River Negro and of the Icabacua; the streams 
which flow down the main Cuchilla to the Yacuy and to the 
Uruguay; the settlements and Spanish missions of the Uruguay 
itself; the Portuguese settlements nearest to said missions; and 
the course of a greater part of the Uruguay with the mouth of 
the river, to which the past demarcators gave the name of 
Pepiri; showing in the same plan the lands now delimited and 
those which are in dispute between the principal commissioners 
of the two sovereigns by whose order this work was done. The 
work began in the year 1784 and was ended in the year 1788. 

“Note: the space which is found between the two colors yel- 
low and red is neutral territory, the red denoting Spanish do- 
minions, the yellow Portuguese dominions”. 

This coloring of red and yellow is used on other sheets of this 
set. 

The map is signed by Josef Varela y Ulloa, the Spanish com- 
missioner, and by Sebastiao Xavier da Veiga Cabral da Camara, 
the Portuguese commissioner. Longitudes are measured from 
the most westerly point of the Island of Ferro in the Canary 
Islands, situated 20°30’ west of Paris. 

Only one of these eighteen maps is unconnected with the 
Spanish-Portuguese demarcation line. It bears no date and is 
entitled “Mapa coro-grafico de la Provincia de Cartegena de 
Yndias y parte de las de S."* Marta, Jiron, Socorro, Velez, Antio- 
quia, y Choco del Norte, sus Confines, formado, y construido 
por D* Vicente Falledo y Rivera, Tenyente Coronel del R.’ 
Cuerpo de Yngerieros”. The map paper bears an 1804 water- 
mark. A somewhat soiled condition suggests that this map 
may have had considerable use. It has been dissected and 
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mounted on buckram somewhat recently. The area mapped 
is a portion of modern Colombia. 

Four other manuscript maps also bear upon South American 
history. Like most of the first eighteen they bear titles lettered 
within attractive and highly individual ornamental cartouches, 
some of which include contemporary drawings of the native 
flora and fauna as well as pictures of the aboriginal inhabitants 
and of the map makers themselves. None of the twenty-two 
seem ever to have been published. Two maps in this final 
group have unusual interest because they were dedicated to 
Charles IV, King of Spain. One of them shows the city of 
Oran in northern Argentina near the boundary of Bolivia; the 
other depicts the surrounding country and is en much smaller 
scale. The title of each map begins as follows: ‘“Dedycado al 
Rey Nuestro Senor Don Carlos IIII”. The title of the city 
map, scale 1 inch to about 100 varas, in translation runs as 
follows: “Plan of the City of New Oran, founded August 31, 
1794, by Don Ramon Garcia de Leon y Pizarro...” The 
next map depicts the Rio Uruguay from the mouth of the Rio 
Negro through most of its extent as the western boundary of 
Uruguay. It is entitled “Plano de la marcha hecha por el S” 
D* Jph de Andonaegui Mariscal de campo de los Exercitos de 
S. Mag.* su Gov.” y Cap." Gen.' de las Prov.** del Rio de la 
Plata a los siete Pueblos de las missiones comprehendidas en la 
Linea divisoria de la America Meridional”. This indicates that 
the map was “made by Senor Don Jph de Andonaegui, Field 
Marshal of the armies of His Majesty, kis governor and cap- 
tain general of the provinces of the Rio de la Plata of the seven 
mission towns marking the line of division of South America”. 

The Library of Congress is under deep obligations to His 
Excellency Senor Don Juan Francisco de Cardenas, Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Spain, for a geo- 
graphical gift of high value and great promise of usefulness. 
This is the first volume of a catalogue of maps from Spanish 
archives which is to comprise more than fifty volumes. The 
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one just received was published at Madrid in 1942 and bears 
the titlke Monumento Chartographica Indiana . . ., or Carto- 
graphic Monument to the Indies. The author is Captain Julio 
F. Tato, member of the Royal Spanish Academy of History, 
director of the Naval Museum, librarian of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Spain, &c., &c. The volume contains a 
prologue by Sefor Don Pedro Novo y Fernandez Chicarro, 


, who shows that the forthcoming publication is to be based upon 


study of more than a thousand important maps, as well as an 
introduction by Senor Julio F. Guillén. The tome just pub- 
lished has to do with maps of southern South America and the 
region of the Rio de la Plata. ‘These are catalogued fully and 
a selection of the most important and rare maps is reproduced 
in superb facsimile, many of them in colors. A surprising num- 
ber of them are manuscripts not previously known to students 
of Hispanic American cartography. Two of the colored re- 
productions are briefly described below. 

One of them is a portolan chart executed in full color, red, 
green, yellow, blue, and purple, and is No. 86 in the volume. 
It bears no title but depicts southern Chile, southern Argentina, 
the Malvina or Falkland Islands, the Straits of Magellan, Ti- 
erra del Fuego, and the western portion of Staten Island. The 
catalogue indicates that the author is thought to have been _ 
Leonardo Antonio Moreno, chief cartographer of the Casa de 
Contratacién, and the date approximately 1618. The scale is 
1 inch to about 214 leagues. The original manuscript is in the 
Archivo Historico Nacional and seems never to have been 
printed before. 

Another of the 127 maps, reproduced in full-scale facsimile, 
is a portion of the large manuscript cordiform map of the south- 
ern hemisphere attributed to Christuenum Sgrothenum and 
dated approximately 1588. The colored original is Ms. No. 
43264 in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid. It shows south- 
ern South America and also a land area which represents a 
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sixteenth century conception of Antarctica. All the land south 
of the Straits of Magellan is denominated Terra Del Fuego. 
Neither Cape Horn nor Drake Passage is depicted. Interest- 
ingly, however, the puzzling Golfo de S. Sebastiano with its 
Island of Cressalina, perhaps first depicted by Ortelius in 1570, 
is drawn upon this map in such a position as to support the 
theory of some students of Antarctic exploration that the South 
Shetland Islands were discovered in the sixteenth century. The 
chief importance of the map, however, lies in the representa- 
tion of the Pope’s Line and of cities and villages in Chile, 
Bolivia, Argentina, and Peru. ‘The latter is the only regional 
name upon this map which is now the name of a country. 

A group of eight plates in the Monumenta Chartographica 
Indiana constitutes a reduced-scale facsimile of the famous 
printed map of South America which Don Juan de la Cruz 
Cano y Olmedilla published at Madrid in 1775 under the title 
“Mapa Geografico de América Meridional .. .”. Previous 
facsimiles on full scale were printed at London in 1799 and at 
Santiago de Chile in 1923, but examples of the 1775 edition are 
not common. The Royal Geographical Society of Spain has 
one, as has the Department of State of the United States. The 
American Geographical Society of New York fortunately pos- 
sesses the annotated copy which belonged to the great German 
geographer, Alexander von Humboldt, and which he carried 
while exploring in northern South America, signed with his 
name and marked to show that he bought it in Paris and that 
he knew the printing plates had been destroyed at Madrid. 
Until the present year, following a long period of search, the 
Division of Maps at the Library of Congress has not been able 
to find a Cruz Cano map for purchase. Just recently we have 
filled this major gap in our collection and can report with satis- 
faction that the eight sheets are in mint condition. The scale 
is about 1:4,250,000. This original, like the facsimile con- 
tained in the Monumenta, is not colored, though the legend con- 
tains a key to the color scheme. 
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During a recent Latin American boundary arbitration one of 
the countries reported finding in the Library of Congress more 
of the maps important to their contentions than they had been 
able to produce from their own archives and map collections or, 
indeed, from Spain. With cartographic acquisitions of the 
quality described above, the national library of the United States 
of America should be able to retain the reputation of being able 
and willing to render substantial service to her American 


neighbors. 


LAWRENCE MartTIN, 
Chief, Division of Maps 
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Military Marches in Colonial 
Times 


HE recent addition of six eighteenth century English 
instrumental methods to the two dozen or more already 


in the Music Division has brought to the fore a subject 
long neglected but of unusual interest in times such as these. 
The new methods, arranged by approximate date, are as 
follows: 


The Compleat Tutor for the Violin, containing the best and easiest 
instruction for learners to obtain a proficiency. To which is added a 
choice collection of the most celebrated Italian, English, and Scotch 
tunes; with several choice pieces for 2 violins. Printed for & sold by 
John Johnson at the Harp and Crown facing Bow Church in Cheapside, 
London. Where books of instruction for any single instruments may be 
had. [1750?] 

The Compleat Tutor for the Violin, containing the best and easiest 
instructions for learners to obtain a proficiency. To which are added a 
choice collection of the most celebrated Italian, English, and Scotch 
tunes. Printed for & sold by Peter Thompson, Musical instrument maker 
at y® Violin, Hautboy, & German Flute, y® west end of St. Pauls Church 
y* London. Where books of instruction for any single instrument may 
be had. Price ls & 6d. [175-?] 

Compleat Instructions for the Guitar, containing the most modern 
directions with proper examples for learners to obtain a speedy profi- 
ciency, corrected by the most eminent masters. To which is added a 
collection of favourite minuets, marches, songs &c. Adapted purposely 
for that instrument. Price 1s. 6d. London. Printed and sold by J. 
Longman & Co. at the Harp & Crown No. 26 Cheapside . . . NB. 
Great choice of the new invented Guitars made & sold retail & for ex- 
portation, also Guitars let out by the month, repair’d or tuned. [Between 
1767-1770] 

The Compleat Tutor for the Violin, containing y® best & easiest in- 
structions for learners to obtain a proficiency. To which are added a 
choice collection of y* most celebrated Italian, English, and Scotch tunes. 
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Printed for & sold by C. & S. Thompson, the west-end of St. Pauls Church 
Yard, London. Where books of instructions for any single instrument 
may be had. price ls. 6d. [ca. 1769] 

Complete Instructions for the Guitar, containing the most usefull direc- 
tions & examples for learners to obtain a speedy proficiency to which is 
added a choice collection of favorite airs, minuets, marches, songs &c. 
properly adapted for that instrument and two scales shewing the common 
chords on each fret, & the method of taking the notes on different strings, 
to facilitate the execution of difficult passages. London, printed & sold 
by J. Preston at his Music Warehouse No. 97 near Beaufort Buildings 
Strand. Price 2s. Where may be had Guittars of all prices & every 
article in the music branch wholesale and retail on the most reasonable 
terms. [178-?] 

Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Harp-Lute-Guitar, by Edw? 
Light (Inventor). London, Printed for the Author, and to be had at 
his House 34, Queen Ann Str? Portland Chapel & at the principal Music 
Shops. Price 5s. [1800?] 


The full citations with their frequent repetitions shows that 
the tutors form a closely knit family, and one might suppose 
that their contents would be similarly stereotyped. Fortunately, 
the supposition is wrong. After six to ten pages have been 
devoted to stating the elementary rules of music, twenty to 
thirty pages, closely packed with tunes, follow. A few of these 
tunes are exercises fulfilling the purpose of the booklet, but 
most of them are simply the popular melodies of the day. 
What is more, the tunes are constantly changing from volume 
to volume, and only an occasional one—such as God Save the 
King, Foot’s Minuet, Lady Coventry’s Minuet, Guardian 
Angel—lasts out the half century. Even when the same pub- 
lisher has issued tutors “for any single instrument”, their con- 
tents will probably not be similar. The Music Division, for 
example, has methods issued by John Preston for the Guitar, the 
Violin, the Fife, the Bassoon, and the German Flute, as well as 
a special method for the Guitar, prepared by Edward Light, 
and no one of them contains substantially the same material as 
another. 
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Thus the thirty-two instruction books which have been avail- 
able for examination furnish a large and variegated corpus of 
the popular music in England from the appearance of the first 
in 1730 down to 1800. What gives this fact particular point for 
us is that apparently the same body of secular music was used 
in this country during the Colonial period. The amount of 
secular music published in the United States before 1790 is 
negligible, chiefly because it was so much simpler (not to say, 
elegant) to import music from the mother country, and there 
can be no doubt that hundreds of these tutors crossed the 
Atlantic. Fully a third of the Library’s collection of methods 
bear evidence to show that they were in this country before 
1800; and the fact that so many of the little manuscript books, 
compiled by early Americans for their private use, contain these 
same tunes, shows that by and large American music during this 
period was mostly English music. 

Not only did we sing the same music hall and “opera”’ airs 
and fiddle the same jigs, but during the Revolution the Ameri- 
can and British armies both marched to the same marches. 
The music was brought over in more than one way, but the 
tutors were probably one of the chief sources since the marches 
they contain are just the ones which appear most frequently in 
the American manuscript books. For a history of British mili- 
tary music, they would be entirely inadequate. A number of 
eighteenth century collections—now fantastically rare—were 
entirely devoted to the tunes or to simple orchestrations of the 
British military marches. A comprehensive study would have 
to start with such collections, and include the manuscript books 
owned by English bandsmen. But if the more elaborate and 
specific sources ever came to America, no proof of it remains; 
and therefore although the tutors would be completely inade- 
quate for Britain, they are a safer source for us. 

Among the books on the history of early British military 
music, only two, both by George Henry Farmer, could pretend 
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to anything like original scholarship; and even these do not 
attempt to present the music itself. On the American side, 
the situation is still more barren. The various marches in 
honor of George Washington have been printed, but most of 
them date from the 1790s. Considering this almost total ab- 
sence of marches from the early days of the Revolution in con- 
venient modern form, the printing of a few samples in THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF CURRENT ACQUISITIONS seems thor- 
oughly justified. 

The musical style of these marches, however, is so much a 
product of the organization of the British army that they can 
only be understood and classified in relation to their origin. 
The British regiment was usually made up of six troops, each 
in charge of a Captain and with the usual complement of lesser 
officers. In addition, each troop had its own musician or mu- 
sicians. In other words, the troop was basically an independ- 
ent and self-sufficient unit. Much of the time, this was a neces- 
sary provision, since the troops were frequently detailed on 
separate duties, such as policing some Irish city, and naturally 
they would wish to take their musician with them to give the 
signals for maneuvers. The earliest marches, therefore, as well 
as the signals, had to be practical for performance on a single 
instrument, or at most a single melody instrument plus drums. 

In the earliest periods and even for a time after the Restora- 
tion, it was customary to give most of the signals by beating 
“rhythm compositions” on the drums. Each troop, nonethe- 
less, had one, or in exceptional instances two, musicians. The 
musicians in the Heavy Horse were all trumpeters; in the 
lighter cavalry or Dragoons, they played the “hautboys”; and 
in the Infantry, the fife. The same music obviously was not 
suitable for the different instruments, and therefore a body of 
marches characteristic of the various branches of the service 
grew up. The distinctions were clearly preserved, since even 
when all the troops of a regiment were together, the Heavy 
Horse still could use only trumpets, the Dragoons could use 
only “hautboys”, and the Infantry, fifes. During the evening, 
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sometimes the Colonel was in a position to command the pres- 
ence of his musicians for entertainment at dinner or afterwards, 
and on such occasions the men switched to flutes, oboes, or 
fiddles; but as long as they stayed on the field, no variegation 
in the instruments was permitted. 

As guards of the royal palace and person, the Heavy Horse 
were the elite of the army, and consequently their trumpet 
marches seem to have set the basic style for military music. 
The old trumpet had more of a scale than the modern bugle, 
since its fundamental was lower and it made use of a higher 
series of overtones, but it had no valves, and therefore was lim- 
ited to the natural harmonics of the instrument. In other 
words, a trumpet in D—the most usual key for a military trum- 
pet—could play only the following notes, based on the funda- 
mental of low D, two octaves below middle “C”: 
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An expert trumpeter could pull up the 7th harmonic to make 
it into the leading tone, a half-step below the tonic, but the 
most typical marches do not seem to require it. The 11th 
harmonic, however, was pulled either up or down without the 
least hesitation to make either “g” or “g-sharp”. In the first 
octave above middle “cc,” this leaves only the tonic triad—“d,” 
“f’-sharp, “a,” “d’”—and it is only above this range that dia- 
tonic, step-by-step melodies could be played. A typical com- 
position of this sort is Prince Eugene’s March, presumably writ- 
ten in honor of Prince Eugene of Savoy (1663-1736) who 
shared the command with Marlborough at Blenheim and Mal- 
planquet during the War of the Spanish Succession. In 
spite of the obstacle race he was forced to run, the com- 
poser managed to construct a broad, if simple, tune, sturdy 
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Prince Eugene’s March 








enough to last a full century. There are many other marches 
of this same type, but a single additional example will have to 
suffice by way of illustration. 


Collett’s March 
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Stylistically, the most striking characteristics are the long, 
chordal segments of the melody, which are necessary to give it 
range and furnish the backbone, and the total absence of any 
note between the dominant (on “a”) and the tonic (on “d”) a 
fourth higher. The “bugle-call” effect of much subsequent 
military music probably derives basically from the first, and 
the insistence on the open interval between the dominant and 
tonic, from the second. In a negative fashion, the absence of 
the leading tone and the invariable descent of the melody onto 
the tonic from above becomes more and more noticeable as 
marches in the genre are played over. For a time, the descend- 
ing turn seems also to have become identified with the “ethos” 
of military music, but it gradually dropped out after the ne- 
cessity was removed. 

The whole system of military music was to undergo a gradual 
change during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Symptomatically, the Dragoons’ “hautboys” were officially 
changed to trumpets, but actually they were also supplied with 
other instruments and henceforth could make up a “band of 
music.” Captain Robert Hinde in his The Discipline of the 
Light Horse (London, 1778; p. 206) writes: 

In the year 1764, his Majesty thought proper to forbid the use of 
brass side drums in the Light Cavalry [for giving the signals], and in 
their room to introduce brass trumpets, so that each troop has one trum- 
pet, who when they are dismounted, form a band of music, consisting 
of two French horns, two clarinetts, and two bassoons, and also one fife 
to a regiment; but when mounted the trumpets only sound. 

They use also a bugle horn, which is flung over the shoulders of one 


of the trumpeters, and is a signal to assemble the troops, in the same 
manner as beating to arms was formerly. 


The new regulations removed the strict dependence on the 
limited scale of the trumpet, since the fife and clarinets now 
carried the full melody and were only supported by the horns. 
Traces of the old angularity nonetheless remained well into the 
nineteenth century. Neither of the marches below, for exam- 
ple, could be played on a trumpet without the assistance of 
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other instruments, and yet both of them show fairly clear signs 
of the trumpet’s influence. 


The Marquiss of Granby’s March 





The Belleisle March 
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Better examples for demonstrating the point could have been 
produced, but these two were among the most popular marches 
during the late Colonial period, and it seems best to include them 
even at the sacrifice of the argument. The first was undoubtedly 
written in honor of John Manners, Marquis of Granby (1721- 
1770), who had the command of the British contingent in the 
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War of the Austrian Succession and was the popular hero of the 
day on his return to England in 1763. The other march possibly 
took its name from Charles Louis Auguste Fouquet, Duc de 
Belleisle (1684-1761), but if so, the history of the march needs 
further clarification, since the Duke was a French Marshal and 
fought on the wrong side. A good tune has been captured from 
the enemy before now and will be again, so that a French origin 
is by no means unlikely. 

A careful and extensive study should be made of the many 
marches that have survived in the tutors and otherwise, but in 
the meantime perhaps these few examples will give some idea 
of their flavor. 


Ricuarp S. Hin1, 
Reference Librarian, Music Division 
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Newspaper Advertising in 1799 


HE RECENT acquisition of a volume of the GAZETTE OF 

THE Unrrep STATES AND PHILADELPHIA DaILy ADVER- 

TISER for 1799 affords an opportunity to read the news of 
that year: Napoleonic campaigns in Egypt, Italy and Austria; 
domestic alarm and indignation at the depredations of French 
privateers on American shipping; the raising of volunteer com- 
panies of guards; the building of warships; difficulties arising 
from the alien, sedition and non-intercourse acts; threatened 
insurrection in Pennsylvania; political controversies and other 
occurrences. 

All these are of note, but the historical student interested in 
the daily lives of the people will find a rich field in the adver- 
tising pages. Classified advertising was unknown, but it is con- 
venient to group these selections under headings. 


SHIPPING 


The importance of water-borne commerce in the commu- 
nity life is evident in every issue of the paper, which has a 
“Gazette Marine List’, and tiny woodcuts of sailing vessels to 
high-light their arrival, unloading, sale or departure. 

The ship New Jersey from Canton offers Nankeens, white 
and yellow, cassia, China ware assorted, Bohea, Souchong, Hy- 
son Skin, Young Hyson, Hyson and Imperial teas. The brig 
Eliza, from the Mediterranean, has Fourth proof Brandy in 
Pipes, Brimstone, and an assortment of valuable Drugs. The 
ship Lexington from London has dry goods: printed callicoes 
and chintzes, muslins, silk cotton and worsted hosiery, leather 
gloves, laces, ginghams, cotton counterpanes, pulings and sari- 
netts, sattins and modes, silk shawls, silk and cotton fringe 
and trimmings, ribbons, and cases of the most fashionable ladies 
hats and bonnets. The schooner Hannah brings rice from 
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Charleston. The ships Molly and Diana from Liverpool de- 
liver English wrought nails. The ship Woodrop Sims from 
Canton has bohea and other teas, also silks boglepores, hair 
ribbon, umbrellas and fans, china ware, rheubarb, cassia, Nan- 
keens, etc. The ship Juno returns to New Bedford after a 
whaling voyage of 27 months with 1200 bbls. of sperm oil 
and 50 bbls. of whale oil. The British letter-of-marque Niger 
for Kingston (Jam.) bids for freight. ‘The British armed ship 
Douglas is for London having unloaded her cargo of Morocco 
and kid skins, handsome military articles, and fashionable straw 
hats and bonnets. The sloop Lark wants freight for Edenton, 
S. C. The brigantine Amiable Addele with her tackle, ap- 
parel and appurtenances and cargo consisting of sugar, coffee, 
oranges and limes must face a condemnation trial for “traffic 
with persons resident within the jurisdiction of the French Re- 
public”. The Swedish snow Maria is for freight or charter 
to any part of the Mediterranean. Two sloops, The Peggy 
and The Salley, and the brig Amazon are for sale. 


LAND TRAVEL 


Turning to travel by land we find that Mail Coaches be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore leave Philadelphia every 
day (Sunday excepted) at 8 o’clock A. M. and arrive at Bal- 
timore the next day by 11 o’clock A. M. The daily return 
trip is from 4 o’clock A. M. till the next day at 9 o’clock A. M. 
Between New York and Philadelphia the coaches leave Phila- 
delphia at 12 o’clock noon and arrive at New York the next 
morning by 8 o'clock. Returning the schedule is from | o’clock 
P. M. till the next morning by 7 o'clock. Passenger fare for 
either trip each way is 8 dollars. 

Apparently the stage coach business was profitable, for on 
May 30th and later dates, under a woodcut of a four-horse 
vehicle, appears a rival advertisement: 

. the Swift-Sure, a new line of stages to run daily between Phila- 
delphia and New York. by the short and pleasant road of Bustleton, New- 
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town, Scotch-Plains, Springfield and Newark. This Road is several miles 
shorter than the Old Road. ... It presents none of those rocky hills 
which render the Old Road so fatiguing between the Delaware and 
Newark. The soil, too, for the greater part, is such as to produce but 
little mud in winter, and very little dust in summer, which circumstance, 
added to the beauty of the country and a considerable proportion of shade, 
will render travelling in the latter season peculiarly agreeable. The Swiit- 
Sure will start at 6 o’clock every morning (Sundays excepted) from the 
Green Tree, opposite the Lutheran Church, North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia. The next morning it will stop at Springfield to breakfast from 
whence it will go through Newark, and arrive at New York by noon. Fare 
for passengers, 5 dollars. Way passengers, 6 cents per mile. In the dis- 
tribution of the Route the greatest care has been taken to fix on such places 
and Taverns as shall always afford good accommodation and entertainment 
for the passengers at the most reasonable rates. The Stages are all well- 
equipped, furnished with fleet and steady horses, and committed to the care 
of intelligent, sober and obliging drivers . . . neither pains nor expense 
shall be wanting to render the Swift-Sure the very best line of Stages in 
America.” 


The difficulties of travel at that time are emphasized by a 
dispatch from Boston appearing in the Gazette of April Ist: 


Boston, Mar. 25. On Saturday morning the President of the United 
States, arrived in town from the seat of government. He came on as far 
as Hartford in his private carriage, when his horses failing, occasioned by 
the extreme badness of the roads, he took the Mail Stage. 

The President was in town only about half an hour, during which time 
he was waited upon by a number of respectable citizens. The fatigue of 
his journey, and the renewed indisposition of his amiable lady prevented 
his gratifying his fellow citizens by receiving those public testimonials of 
respect and veneration which had been contemplated for the occasion; and 
induced him, thus suddenly to set out for his seat at Quincy in the same 
carriage in which he arrived. . . . 

It must be highly gratifying to every liberal mind, to see the First Magis- 
trate of a great nation, when convenience requires it, relinquish every ap- 
pearance of distinction, and travel through the country as a private 
gentleman. .. . 4 


BUSINESS 


Creditors are notified of estates to be settled and business 
advertising fills columns in each issue and includes items quaint 
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or strange to us: Wax candles of superior quality; India calli- 
coes; Irish linens; German Ticklenburghs, Aznabrigs, Hessians, 
Platillas, Dorolas, Patterbornes and Cossas; Bastas, Mamoodies, 
Humhums, Taffeties, Guzzenas, Rabobgungias, Madras and 
Pullicat handkerchiefs; cannon, carronades, boarding pikes, 
cutlasses, patent shot; Barlow penknives; filtering stones; Ja- 
maica rum; Madeira wine; London porter; Brown stout; slates 
and pencils; skates; hog’s bristles; quills; white oak pipe; sum- 
mer retreats; patent ploughs; elephant teeth; whalebone. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Lost, last evening, a Grey-Hound of the English breed . . . body quite 
white, except a small spot on her left side; each cheek of a dove colour; 
answers to the name Dove. . . 

Came to the plantation of the subscriber the 9th instant 


A Brown Mule, 


Blind of the off eye; the owner is desired to come in three weeks from this 
date, prove property, pay charges, and take it away, otherwise it will be 
sold to pay charge. 

Take Notice, 


That I am to be sold on such terms, that the purchaser need not advance 
any cash, unless he pleases, till it is earned by my services, provided no acci- 
dent happens to me; or, if you please, I am to be farmed out for two years 
and not less. I am a bright bay, full 1514 hands high, of noble descent, 


my name is Trimmer... The pedigree follows .. . 


HELP WANTED 


The labor shortage was not severe in 1799 but an occasional 
advertisement appears: 


Wanted. A young man who understands the German language, writes 
a good German hand and knows how to cast accounts, to be brought up to 
business in a counting house. 

Wanted. To article for two or three years a young man to a profitable 
business . . . a person who has somé knowledge of painting or drawing 
would be preferred. 

Wanted. An active man of good character to superintend the Turnpike 
Rode. 
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Wanted immediately, a Wet Nurse. 

Several weavers may find employment by applying . . . 

Watch-Maker. Wanted a Journeyman; also, one or two apprentices of 
respectable parents. 

Wanted a House Servant, well recommended; one who can dress hair 
will be preferred. 

To Journeymen Shoemakers. Two hundred will receive immediate em- 
ployment by applying to William M. Laws, Sadler. 


SERVANTS 


Negro Girl. To be disposed of, the time of a stout, healthy and active 
Black Girl who has about six years to serve. 

A Negro Boy. For sale, the time of a likely Negro Boy, about ten years 
old—he is healthy and active, and has been accustomed to waiting, &c.— 
Enquire of the Printer. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


A surgeon barber informs his friends and the public in general 
that “he has removed from No. 21 to No. 45 North Fourth 
Street . . . where Bleeding, Tooth drawing, Cupping, Hair- 
dressing, &c. are carried on as usual.” 


French Language. G. Dufief will open his day and evening school on 
Wednesday. 

Dancing. Mr. & Mrs. Byrnes, first dances of the New Theatre, inform 
the Ladies and Gentlemen of Philadelphia, that they intend opening an 
Academy at Four Dollars per Month or Ten Dollars per Quarter, and 
mean to teach every fashionable Dance now in use in the politest circles of 


Europe .. . 
REWARDS 


The captain of the 2d Regiment of Infantry advertises forty 
dollars reward to whoever apprehends four deserters severally 
described. “All are very much addicted to liquor, and will 
take other people’s property if in their power, are artificially 
marked on their backs, had on, when they went away, their 
regimental clothing.” 
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Lost . . . a small Red Leather Pocket Book (being an Almanack for 
the present year) containing sundry Delaware, Baltimore and Potowmac 
Bank Notes . .. Whoever has found the same and will bring it to the 
Printer shall be handsomely rewarded. 


Robbery 
Sixty Dollars Reward 


The Cellar of the Subscribers’ Warehouse was broken open in the 
night . . . from whence was taken a trunk marked F. No. 7 matted and 
corded as it came from London; containing 


24 drab coloured cloth cardinals 
60 scarlet do. 


some of them plain, and others bound with gimp and ermine. Also, 4 
pieces of fancy striped callimancoes. Thirty dollars will be paid for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of the robbery when convicted and thirty 
dollars for the recovery of the goods. 


Twenty Dollars Reward 


Deserted, from the Marine Barracks . . . Two Marines, by trade Tailors, 
one five feet seven inches high, fair complexion, hair cut close, dark eyes, 
slim built.—The other five feet six inches high, ruddy complexion, sandy 
hair, a remarkable ringworm on the left of his lip . . . 


REAL ESTATE 


Building and garden lots, stores, wharf, dwellings and farms 
are advertised for sale or rent and occasionally more pretentious 
properties are listed. 


For Sale. 50,000 Acres of Land lying in the County of Russel, state of 
Virginia . . . well settled, and has likewise the advantage of a waggon 
road... 

A genteel House to Rent. It is accommodated with extensive back 
buildings, three stories in height, two pumps in the yard—one of excellent 
water and the other in a Rain Cistern. 

To be let. A new Brick Coach-House, will contain two carriages and a 
chair, with a complete stable for four horses. 

At private sale, several very elegant situations for Summer Retreats . . . 
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A beautiful Country Seat, for sale, situated on the bank of the Dela- 
ware . . . 13 miles from Philadelphia. The buildings consist of a new two 
story Frame House and a Kitchen adjoining—3 rooms on a floor, a Piazza 
the whole front of the House, a Pump of excellent water, also a good garden 
and orchard—10 acres of land will be sold with the premises . . . 

Donation Lands. Notice is hereby given that claims for Donation Lands 
granted by the State of Pennsylvania to the Officers and Soldiers of the 
Line belonging to the said State in the late war, will be received at the 
Office of Comptroller General . . . 


THEATRE 


The New Theatre advertises its double teature programs 
changing nightly. The cast is confined to the same group of 
men and women like a stock company and the leading actors 
are accorded benefit performances. A few titles will disclose 
the trend: Mysteries of the Castle, or Virtue Rewarded; He 
Would Be a Soldier; Tancred and Sigismunda; Isabella, or 
The Fatal Marriage; Blue Beard, or Female Curiosity; Colum- 
bus, or A World Discovered; Henry the IVth, or The Humors 
of Sir John Falstaff. Bound into the volume is a broadside 
for “Mr. Reinagle’s Benefit on Saturday Evening, May 
25th . . . ‘Lovers’ Vows’ . . . to which will be added, a new 
grand dramatic romance, called ‘Blue-Beard; or, Female 
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Curiosity’ ”’. 
BOOKS 


Some forty publications are advertised of which the follow- 
ing titles show the diversity : 


American Ladies Pocket-Book for the year 1799. William Y. Birch 
publisher. 

The Baviad and Maeviad, by William Gifford, Esq., to which is prefixed 
A Poetical Epistle to the Author, by an American Gentleman. William 
Corbett publisher. ; 

Child’s Assistant ; containing the first principles of Arithmetic adapted to 
the capacities of Youth. Just Published by Jeremiah Paul. 

Duty of Civil Obedience, as required in Scripture, by William White, 
D. D. Published by John Ormrod. 
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Essays and Notes on Husbandry and Rural Affairs, by I. B. Bordley. 
Published by Thomas Dobson. 
The History of Pennsylvania, by Robert Proud. Published by Zachariah 


Poulson, Jr. 

The History of the Destruction of the Helvetic Union and Liberty, by 
J. Mallet Du Pan. Published by William Young. 

History of the Pestilence Commonly Called Yellow Fever, by Thomas 
Condie and Richard Folwell. For sale by them. 

Journals of Congress, for the commencement of the American War in 
1774 to the present time [1799]. Richard Folwell publisher. 

An Oration Pronounced July 4, 1798, at the request of the Inhabitants 
of the Town of Boston, in commemoration of the anniversary of American 
Independence, by Josiah Quincy. 

Regulations for the Order and Discipline of the Troops of the United 
States. Published by William Young. 

A Sermon Preached at Charlestown, November 29, 1798, on the Anni- 
versary Thanksgiving in Massachusetts, by Jedidiah Morse, D. D. 

Sermons, on a Variety of Interesting Subjects, by Samuel Stanhope 


Smith, D. D. 
Weekly Magazine of Original Essays, Fugitive Pieces, and Interesting 


Intelligence, by James Watters. 


LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Closely associated with such a book list in the minds of 
librarians will be an article in the Gazette of April 13, 1799, 
reporting fifty “valuable manuscripts and other works . . . re- 
cently presented to the Library Company . . . by Henry Cox, 
Esquire, of the Kingdom of Ireland. They descended to this 
gentleman from his Grand Father, who was Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland; and have been presented to this valuable pub- 
lic institution as a mark of the respect which he entertains for 
the good people of this state.” The list of titles is given in full 
and includes such items as “Original Letters of King James the 
First to the Privy Council of Ireland, from 1603 to 1615”. 


H. S. Parsons 
Chief, Serials Division 
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The Luis Dobles Segreda 
Collection 


lection of some 6,000 items on Costa Rica is but one 

more illustration of the fixed policy of the Library of 
Congress to build up significant collections on the civilization 
of our southern neighbors. Over a century ago, at a time when 
revolutionary movements were brewing in Cuba, the Commit- 
tee on Acquisitions voted “to purchase, at Havana, books and 
periodicals to the amount of $50 annually,” * thus foreshadow- 
ing the present system of placing blanket orders in many parts 
of the world, and of sending representatives to strategic publica- 
tion centers abroad. At the time of the Mexican War, the 
Committee resolved, on August 4, 1848, “That the Librarian 
be authorized to purchase all the constitutions and laws of 
Mexico, also to subscribe for a newspaper published in Vera 
Cruz and for one published in the City of Mexico.” ’ 

The bibliographies and publications of the Library clearly 
demonstrate over a long period the close connection between 
the political and cultural interests of the Congress and the 
activities of the Library established to serve its needs. From 
the List or Booxs RELATING To Cusa, compiled by A. P. C. 
Griffin in 1898 to the five basic guides to the documents, fine 
arts, legal literature, music, and periodicals of Latin America 
now being concluded after three years of intensive labor, the 
bibliographies of the Library of Congress have been barometers 
indicating Congressional and public interest in Latin America. 

It is no accident, therefore, that the Luis Dobles Segreda 
collection on Costa Rica is now in Washington. It is likewise 
to be expected that in a well-educated nation some patriotic 
and persevering Costa Rican like Sr. Dobles Segreda should 


Ts RECENT purchase of the Luis Dobles Segreda col- 
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arise to bring together such a notable collection. For although 
Costa Rica even today numbers scarcely more than half a mil- 
lion inhabitants, it is one of the most literate countries and one 
of the most conscious of education in the western world. That 
republic has long honored cultural achievement above military 
prowess, and prides itself upon having more teachers than 
soldiers, more schoolhouses than police stations. Moreover, 
freedom of the press has been a reality there for many years, 
and government policies and practices are given the sharpest 
kind of public criticism. As Costa Ricans boast: “No one need 
speak with a leaf before his mouth.” 

Sr. Dobles Segreda began his collection in 1910 when he dis- 
covered that even the families of Costa Rican writers did not 
have the works of their own relatives. The small editions in 
which books were printed in Costa Rica, the fact that Costa 
Ricans often published their writings in Paris or elsewhere, the 
many studies published about Costa Rica by foreigners—all 
these obstacles Sr. Dobles Segreda faced and overcame. Nor 
did he rest until he had provided a printed guide to the collec- 
tion. If, as one librarian has observed, a country gets the 
bibliographies it deserves, Costa Rica is thrice blessed, for the 
Indice Bibliografico de Costa Rica is a nine volume monument 
to the culture of Costa Rica and to the intelligence and loving 
diligence of Sr. Dobles Segreda. 

The first volume of the [ndice appeared in 1927, devoted to 
Agriculture, Veterinary Science, and the Physical and Natural 
Sciences; and the ninth volume came out in 1936, including 
works on Hygiene and Medicine. The seven volumes in be- 
tween were concerned with Philology, Grammar, Geography, 
and Geology (vol. II, 1928); Mathematics, Engineering, Fi- 
nance, Psychology, and Religion (vol. III, 1929) ; Novel, Short 
Story, Theater, and Literary Criticism (vol. IV, 1930) ; History 
(vols. V, 1933, and VI, 1934) ; Politics and Law (vols. VII and 
VIII, 1935). Three final volumes on Education, Sociology and 
Demography (vol. X) ; on Poetry (vol. XI) ; and a biographical 
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and bibliographical index (vol. XII) were completely shortly 
before the Germans entered Paris, where Sr. Dobles Segreda 
was serving as Costa Rican Minister. Their publication now 
awaits the liberation of France. 

It is not possible to give here the full description which this 
excellent bibliography deserves. It is a basic reference work 
indispensable to every student of Costa Rican life and culture. 
And though it is still necessary for the Library to catalog the 
collection, the [ndice will make this work easier. 

There are no items in the collection so rare that they will 
excite the bibliophile. Rather its strength lies in its complete- 
ness: here are novels, funeral orations, children’s stories, travel 
books, pamphlets on every subject under the sun, bibliographies, 
government documents, translations, anthologies, meditations, 
homages, agricultural monographs, books of literary history and 
criticism, comedies, tragedies, and Biblical dramas, historical 
documents, political manifestos by generals, presidents, and 
ex-presidents, theses of law students, treatises on the art and 
practice of war, census publications, works on monetary and 
ecclesiastical history, laws and indexes to laws, propaganda 
publications, caricatures, bibliographies, maps, and contracts 
with foreign companies. Indeed, the collection embraces every 
aspect of the civilization of Costa Rica. 

Certain characteristics of this civilization clearly emerge from 
a study of this collection. The first is its balance—the avoid- 
ance of extremes, of “isms” of any kind.* The second is its 
universalism, its international viewpoint. Having strong na- 
tional roots, Costa Rica has at the same time not hesitated to 
avail itself of the spiritual, economic, and literary treasures of 
other countries, and of other cultures. Thus its government 
freely translated foreign works on practical problems of con- 
cern to Costa Rica—a French work on bee-keeping, a Dutch 
work on coffee, an American study on sisal by a United States 
Consul in Yucatan. The steady and intelligent efforts of Costa 
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Rican farmers to improve their crops by obtaining the best 
information possible from other countries is definitely discernible 
in their publications and goes far to explain why the Inter- 
American Agricultural Experiment Station has been located at 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

Costa Rica likewise has brought to its people the literature of 
other American nations and of Europe, especially France, by 
translations from Maeterlinck, Maupassant, Anatole France, 
Marcel Prévost, Pierre Louys, and many others. Indeed, the 
outstanding Costa Rican literary review Repertorio Americano, 
founded in 1919 and still edited by Joaquin Garcia Monge, has 
sponsored a special series of inexpensive books entitled Coleccion 
Ariel, a digest of literary selections not only from national writers 
but also from such foreigners as the French geographer Reclus, 
the Argentine poet Lugones, the Venezuelan critic Blanco Fom- 
bona, Flaubert, Renan, the Spaniards Unamuno and Ortega y 
Gasset, and the Mexican Alfonso Reyes. The Repertorio 
Americano by means of the Coleccién Ariel and other activities 
has become one of the outstanding literary reviews in the Span- 
ish-speaking world and ranks with Nosotros and Sur of Buenos 
Aires, Revista Bimestre Cubana of Havana, Atenea of Santiago 
de Chile, and Revista Hispanica Moderna of New York City. 

It is also worthy of note that Costa Rica has long had close 
intellectual and cultural ties with the United States. To any 
unhistorical-minded enthusiast for our “good neighbor” pro- 
gram of cultural relations who believes that 1933 marked its 
beginning, these books could bring a fresh viewpoint. For while 
it is true that in the middle of the nineteenth century the 
notorious filibuster William Walker was the best known United 
States citizen in Costa Rica, shortly afterwards our scientists 
began to interest themselves in Costa Rica and a long and 
mutually beneficial relationship ensued. For example, the best 
catalog of Costa Rican birds was published in 1868 by George 
N. Lawrence on the basis of the excellent collection in the Smith- 
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sonian Institution, and works followed from other United States 
scientists on Costa Rican batrachians and reptiles, mammals, 
arachnids, diptera, orchids, tertiary fossil plants, fresh-water 
mollusks, and even a study on The Hind-gut, Abdominal 
Trachae, and Rectal Respiration in the Larva of Mects- 
tojaster Modestus from Costa Rica. These studies led 
to a recognition of mutual intellectual interests and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that an official report was rendered to the 
President of Costa Rica in 1896 on the museums of Philadel- 
phia, that Costa Rican professors such as Roberto Brenes Mesén 
spent many years teaching in our universities, that a translation 
of such an important work as the Cuentos Ticos by Ricardo 
Fernandez Guardia was published in Boston as early as 1904, 
and that the same author’s History of the Discovery and 
Conquest of Costa Rica, appeared in 1913 in New York City. 
Thus the cultural and intellectual relations of Costa Rica and 
the United States most emphatically did not begin in the last 
decade. 

The cosmic philosophers who delight to lay bare the souls 
of nations, and explain all, have not yet turned their attention 
to Costa Rica. Yet obviously the isolation and investigation 
of the factors peculiar to Costa Rica which have produced, in 
a tiny semi-tropical Central American nation, such remarkable 
results is a problem of major significance. Some philosophers 
would doubtless point to the absence of Indian labor in Spanish 
colonial days, which stimulated the growth of a hard working, 
work-respecting people of Spanish stock; others might empha- 
size the liberal land laws which since 1841 have enabled prac- 
tically every Costa Rican family to own some land; and still 
others would offer different interpretations. The fact remains, 
however, that Costa Rica has achieved a.unity and sanity which 
is reflected in its orderly economic, social, and political life. 
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And anyone who wishes to study this life can do no better than 
consult the Luis Dobles Segreda Collection. 


Lewis HANKE 
Director, Hispanic Foundation 


FOOTNOTES 


* William Dawson Johnston, History oF THE LiBRARY oF CoNncress, I (Wash- 
ington, 1904), p. 247. 

* Ibid. 

* As the Costa Rican poet Rogelio Sotelo has well said in his Escritores y poetas de 
Costa Rica: Aqui la bohemia ha sido planta exética; el snomismo morboso y estéril 
que tanto ha sentado en otros paises, se resuelve aqui en un culto serio por las cosas 
del pensamiento, y los j6venes, en su mayor parte, viven con preocupaciones sanas 
que equilibran sus facultades, como si cumplieran con el verso de Silva: La cabeza 
en llamas y los pies entre el lodo. Cited by Dobles Segreda, Indice, tomo IV, p. 
233-234. 
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The Goudy Collection 


design and in fine printing in America and for so many 

years, that to many practitioners and lovers of the art of 
typography his name has become a legend. Many Goudy types 
are as familiar to printers as Garamond, Granjon, Bodoni, 
Baskerville, and Caslon. In the course of nearly fifty years he 
has proved to be one of the most inspired and by all odds the 
most prolific of type designers, having created to date 116 
different types. 

Goudy’s interest in type design quite naturally grew out of 
his interest in the art of printing. By 1894 he had advanced so 
far as to embark upon a short-lived venture known first as the 
Booklet Press and presently as the Camelot Press. In 1903 he 
founded the Village Press in which he and his wife continued 
to produce beautifully printed books from types of his own 
design. Not being satisfied to design the types, Goudy eventu- 
ally began to cut the matrices and cast the type, so that after 
the Village Press had been moved into an old mill at Deepdene, 
the Goudys’ home near Marlborough, New York, the name of 
the press was extended to include the words “and Letter 
Foundery”. When in 1939 fire destroyed the old mill and every- 
thing in it, Goudy’s printing activity came to an end, but he has 
continued his work as a designer. 

It is natural that great libraries should have an abiding inter- 
est in all aspects of typography. The Library of Congress has 
given effect to this interest by attempting to keep its collection 
on the book arts as complete as possible: the acquisition of the 
Goudy Collection is the first serious attempt to include within it 
examples of the art of type design. 

In the ‘fire which destroyed the Village Press were lost most 
of the drawings, matrices, and proofs. Goudy’s collection of 


S: LARGE a part has Frederic W. Goudy played in type 
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books, much of his correspondence with fellow type designers, 
typographers, type founders, publishers and writers, and other 
memorabilia of his great career were kept not in the old mill 
but in his house. The collection now acquired includes Village 
Press imprints; books printed by other presses in which Goudy 
designs appear; books from the private presses of the United 
States, England and continental Europe; Goudy’s working col- 
lection of books on artistic design in general, on type design, 
printing; books printed to be used as Christmas greetings and 
keepsakes, some of them printed in honor of the Goudys; type 
designs, including drawings in various stages of progress (a 
set of patterns has been presented by Alice Goudy) ; correspond- 
ence with other type designers, printers, type founders, pub- 
lishers, authors and bookmen generally ; business correspondence 
and accounts; personal memorabilia, such as photographs of 
Frederic and Bertha Goudy and of the Village Press, clippings 
from newspapers, and similar material illustrative of Goudy’s 
career. 

The interest in the books of other American private presses 
acquired with the Goudy Collection is enhanced by their associa- 
tion value, which is frequently attested by annotations in 
Goudy’s hand or in the hands of their authors, designers and 
printers. There are over 1,000 pieces in the collection of exam- 
ples of fine printing, including the product of the principal 
presses of Europe and the United States. Goudy’s working 
collection of about 300 volumes, while it duplicates to a great 
extent books already on the Library’s shelves, includes, never- 
theless, a number of items of association value. Goudy’s gen- 
erous annotations make them particularly valuable to the 
student of type design. 

The outstanding collection of Goudyana outside the Library 
of Congress is undoubtedly the Melbert B. Cary Collection of 
the Grolier Club, strong in Village Press imprints of which 
Melbert B. Cary was the bibliographer. Another collection of 
Goudy materials which should be mentioned is that of Vassar 
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College. No quantitative measure of the drawings, manu- 
scripts, and memorabilia will be available until the material is 
cataloged and calendared in the Library of Congress collec- 
tion. In view of the Library’s efforts to continue to draw as 
much Goudy material as possible into the collection and of 
Goudy’s generous assistance in this endeavor, the time when a 
final estimate of the size of the collection can be made may not 
come for many years. One valuable addition to it has already 
been made in March of this year (1944) by a gift of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, through its president, Mr. 
Harvey D. Best, of the original drawings by Goudy for Italian 
Oldstyle and Kennerley Bold, both roman and italic. 


Davin Jupson HaykINn 
Chief, Subject Cataloging Division 





Some Old Laws of the Danubian 
States 


I. AN OLD CZECH LEGAL ITEM 


N OLD small-sized artistically printed law book reveals 
by its very appearance a dramatic moment in the 
century-old struggle by a nation for its independence. 

This book is a recently acquired collection of annual session 
laws passed by the Diet (Snem) of the Kingdom of Bohemia 
during the years 1701-1710. The sessions are bound in one 
book, each session having a fine woodcut of a Bohemian her- 
aldic lion in a design used in the twentieth century by the 
Czechoslovakian Republic. At the end of each session are two 
full page rich copper engravings representing the coats-of-arms 
of the Chancellor of the Kingdom and his Deputy. 

The laws passed during the sessions of 1701 and 1702 are 
printed in Czech, and those for the other years in German. 
This single fact mirrors a dramatic moment in the history of 
the Czech people. The printing in German marks a decline of 
the Czech culture in the public life of the Bohemian Kingdom. 
This decline began in the seventeenth century and reached its 
climax towards the end of the eighteenth century. The print- 
ing in Czech shows the tenacity of the Czech national language 
and institutions even in the days when the wheel of fortune 
was against them. 

They had an eventful past. The fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were accurately called by Professor Kerner “the 
Golden Age” of the Bohemian Kingdom. Under the Emperor 
Charles IV (1346-1378), the Kingdom became the leading 
country within the Holy Roman Empire and its capital, Praha, 
was the political and cultural center of Central Europe, over- 
shadowing the future capital of Austria, Vienna. 
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The two centuries that followed this reign were filled with 
religious and political conflicts, but were marked with a distinct 
triumph of the Czech tongue as the official language of the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. 

However, the Czech national development became connected 
with a definite party to the conflict. It became identified with 
the sectionalism of the local gentry against the centralizing ten- 
dency of the growing Hapsburg monarchy, with the free self- 
government of the nobles against the absolutism of the King, 
with the protestant movement against Catholicism. After the 
defeat of the Bohemian gentry at White Mountain in 1620, a 
new Ordinance of 1627 reduced the réle of the Czech language 
to a merely tolerated and subsidiary instrument for all official 
purposes. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the language of 
Bohemia became German and the political regime became cen- 
tralized and absolute. However, the Czech language did not 
easily yield to the German. Nor did the Czechs give up their 
national culture even in the darkest days of suppression. 
Therefore, these two little volumes of official text, artistically 
printed in Czech and decorated with truly baroque woodcuts 
and copper engravings speak of the firmness with which the 
Czech nationalistic feeling was ingrained. These are, perhaps, 
the last resolutions of the Diet printed in Czech in the eight- 
eenth century and the earliest Czech legal imprints in the 
Library of Congress. 


Il. HUNGARIAN DIETS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The political organization of the Danubian Valley will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most serious problems of the post-war 
peace negotiations. Peace in central Europe would hardly be 
conceivable without a solution of this particular problem. The 
political formation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was in 
the past just such an attempt at a settlement of national claims 
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and differences. It is no less certain, therefore, that those who 
are working or will be working to find a new and better solu- 
tion to this centuries-old problem will resort to the documents 
of the past to learn of former errors and to avoid their repetition 
in the future. The Law Library has just acquired a volume 
which might help the scholars in this task. 

The book, written in Latin, contains the legislation of four 
Diets of the Hungarian monarchy, shedding light upon an im- 
portant period in the history of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; 
and together with the old Czech item described above illumi- 
nates many facets of the historical picture. The Czech item 
shows that Czech “sectionalism” was still strong although 
doomed in the early eighteenth century; the other contains legis- 
lation which in the future was to become the corner-stone of 
Austro-Hungarian centralism in the Danubian Valley. 

The Diets at which these laws were passed were held during 
a transitional period when the Hapsburg dynasty attempted to 
knit more closely together their scattered hereditary possessions. 
The union of Austria with Hungary predetermined the building 
up of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Three of the Hun- 
garian Diets were held under Charles VI (Charles III of 
Hungary) in 1715, in 1723, and in 1729 in Pozsony (Bratislava, 
Posonium). They are all in the acquired collection. The 
reign of Charles VI marked an age of crisis and its end was 
dramatic since Charles left no direct male successor. The 
rights of his daughter, Maria Theresa, were challenged and had 
to be recognized by the individual countries constituting heredi- 
tary possessions of her father. So the Hungarian Diet convened 
in 1741 to decide whether the Hungarian Estates would lend 
their support to Maria Theresa against her rivals. The Estates 
decided to do so, and thus the foundation of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire was laid. The laws passed at this Diet are also 
in the volume. 

The outstanding feature of this collection of laws is that the 
publication bears all the marks of a contemporaneous, special 
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printing for official purposes. The laws of the first three Diets 
bear the signature “Carolus” and the imperial seal—in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation—and two certifying signatures. 
The laws passed in 1741 have, at the end, the signature of 
Maria Theresa, and the seal of the Kingdom of Hungary; they 
are followed by two certifying signatures. The laws of 1715 
have no title-page. Those of 1723 and 1729 each have a title- 
page, but neither bears a place or date; there is no colophon. 
These title-pages are partly printed and partly in manuscript. 
The printed, or beginning part reads Articuli Dietarum after 
which the year and the word pro are printed. This printed 
clause is followed by a handwritten inscription giving the name 
of Count Esterhazy, member of the Diet, as the person for whom 
the copy was issued. An examination of the signatures and 
seals leaves no doubt that the copy was issued as an official 
certified authentic document. 

This record of central European legal and constitutional 
history is an important addition to the Law Library collections. 


ViapImir GsovskI 
Chief, Foreign Law Section 
Law Library 





Microfilm Activities 


T A TIME when few can travel to London or Moscow, 
Calcutta or Peking or even to our own more distant 
cities to study essential source materials or to consult 

vital current documents used for our prosecution of the war, 
the modern miracle of microfilm brings to the student—in boxes 
so tiny that fast planes, even in wartime, can spare them space— 
rare manuscripts and books, early or current journals, reports 
and official publications, material which formerly would not 
have been available without many weeks of travel and unlimited 
funds. Microfilm brings, also, no approximate copy but an 
almost perfect replica. 

In the Microfilm Reading Room, the Library of Congress 
has gathered together for the pleasure and service of its readers 
a collection of texts occupying a minimum of shelf space but 
in interest and geographical origin covering the whole of the 
known world. 

From the Biblioteca Nacional de Santiago de Chile, through 
a project of Brown University, have come important early 
Spanish-American imprints from the Medina Collection. 
Printed mostly in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they 
are timely evidence of American interest in the early history 
of our neighbors to the south. 

From the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, the Cam- 
bridge University Library and the Public Record Office, repro- 
ductions of 988 rare manuscripts have reached our shelves and 
are available for study. These have come under the War 
Emergency Program for Microcopying Research Materials in 
Britain. They supplement the manuscripts already in this 
country and vastly enrich the resources of the Library in this 
absorbing field. This program originated from the apprehen- 
sion felt by many in this country that enemy action might de- 
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stroy unique, irreplaceable manuscripts in the libraries of 
England. Microfilm was the medium selected because it is in- 
expensive, gives faithful replicas of the originals and is so small 
in size that the problem of transportation in wartime was mini- 
mized. English librarians have been most cooperative and 
have realized the value of a project which perpetuates these 
invaluable manuscripts and places true reproductions in places 
of safety. American scholars are happy to know that study of 
these manuscripts can now be carried on without the necessity 
of crossing the ocean to reach them. 

Under the S. T. C. project over 2,500 unusual items, 
frequently unique, from a large number of English libraries, 
have been received. This activity reproduces on microfilm 
examples of early printing which have been listed in the SHort- 
TITLE CATALOGUE OF Books PRINTEDIN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, & 
IRELAND AND OF ENGLISH Books PRINTED ABroap, 1475-1640, 
compiled by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave. This project 
was proposed to various important libraries in the United States 
in 1936, the original idea being to present in film form all books 
printed in English before 1550. As the plan developed, accent 
has been placed on reproducing books not otherwise available 
in this country and preferably those not to be had in reprints. 
It was further planned to film the works in chronological order, 
beginning with the earliest Caxtons. In accordance with this 
outline, the items reproduced on the reels so far received have 
been mostly late fifteenth and early sixteenth century imprints 
although on the latest ones material printed up to 1600 appears. 
As the project continues, the early seventeenth century will 
probably be represented. This collection of texts on microfilm 
presents all types of literature but is especially strong in English 
religion and law, and brings together important examples of 
early printing at a time when so many libraries at home and 
abroad have stored their more important books for the period 
of the war. They permit literary research to continue in spite 
of present hazards. 








German thought today is brought out in a most illuminating 
manner by a group of more than 500 books and pamphlets deal- 
ing with German anti-Semitic propaganda and with the Nazi 
movement: this when war conditions make a knowledge of 
enemy pronouncements both important and difficult to achieve. 

From Germany also, and from Japan, come to us indirectly 
various scientific and technical journals and reports of great 
value to Federal agencies engaged in promoting our war effort. 
To know from their own statements the lines along which the 
enemy is now conducting research and the direction of his 
studies is of enormous value to our own scientists and research 
workers. 

Laws and decrees imposed by the Germans on their victims 
in the occupied territories give an understanding of conditions 
within those countries which is invaluable to those who look 
confidently ahead to the day when through their efforts these 
nations will again be free. 

In this connection, our arrangement with the International 
Labor Office is of interest. The main office, which is now 
located in Montreal, has been receiving from its former head- 
quarters in Geneva official gazettes, current laws, bulletins on 
labor and reports on economic conditions originating in Axis, 
Axis-occupied and in some neutral European countries. Real- 
izing the importance of this material to agencies and individuals 
in the United States, they have routed it via Washington and 
have allowed the Library of Congress to microfilm it before it 
was forwarded to Canada. This places in our Microfilm Read- 
ing Room reference material of current value which is not avail- 
able elsewhere in the United States. 

For seven or eight years, the Library of Congress has en- 
deavored to obtain the official gazette of the Basque State. Re- 
cently, from an anonymous source abroad, a complete copy was 
borrowed and was brought to Washington. This original was 
microfilmed by our Photoduplication Service and was then 
returned to our unknown friend. As a result of this codpera- 
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tion we now have on film this unique item from a government 
which no longer exists. 

Census reports of France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Turkey and Yugoslavia provide valuable 
material for the war effort and more generally for students of 
population. 

Varied information comes also from Thailand. The manu- 
script journal of an American missionary who worked there 
from 1835 to 1873 reveals the life of a century ago in that dis- 
tant land, while other films bring to us the “reports of the finan- 
cial adviser in connection with the budgets of the Kingdom of 
Thailand” for 1939-1941 and the annual statement of the 
foreign trade and navigation of the country for 1939/40. An- 
other group of films reproduces the annual laws of Thailand. 

A series of articles on India covers economic conditions, price 
control, food supply and politics, fields of interest to us at a time 
when our army is active in that theater of war. 


FAUSTINE DENNIS 
In Charge, Microfilm Reading Room 
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From Rome to Salerno 


151), the Government of the Kingdom of Italy on No- 

vember 18, 1943, about two months after the flight 
from Rome, resumed publication of its official gazette, the Gaz- 
zetta ufficiale del Regno d’ Italia. Apparently September 6, 
1943, had been the date of the last issue at Rome. Where 
His Majesty Vittorio Emanuele III, the King of Italy, Badog- 
lio, the head of the government, and the undersecretaries of 
state composing the council of ministers, had been resident from 
September 6 to November 18 is not revealed in the few thin 
numbers of this special series of the Gazzetta ufficiale which 
have recently reached the Library of Congress. The earliest 
order printed was promulgated September 21, “Dal Supremo 
Comando” as were all subsequent documents until early in 
February, 1944. During the absence of the government from 
Rome the Ministeries were, by decree of November 10, placed 
in charge of undersecretaries of state. The defascization of 
the agencies of the state was proclaimed by royal decree-law 
of December 28. The voluntary militia for national security, 
one of the controls of the Fascist regime, had been abolished 
by royal decree-law of December 6, 1943. With no. 8 of the 
Gazzetta ufficiale for February 19, 1944, the anonymous mili- 
tary postal address (P. M. 151) gives way to the famous name 
of Salerno as indicating the seat of the government on the Gulf 
of Salerno, southeast of Naples, and the documents subsequent 
to February 5, 1944, are proclaimed at Salerno. 

For Sicily and the adjacent islands during much of the 
anonymous journey from Rome to Salerno, the record of the 
Allied Military Government was printed in three numbers of 
the small-octavo Stctty GazeTTE, which also have only recently 
reached the Library of Congress. No. 1 is dated July 1943; 


Re AN anonymous military post office address (P. M. 
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no. 2, September 17, 1943; and no. 3, October 20, 1943. The 
proclamation of July 1943, establishing military government in 
the occupied territory, among other things suspended the exer- 
cise of the powers of the Crown of Italy there during the period 
of military occupation. The proclamations were promulgated 
by General H. R. Alexander, general officer commanding the 
Allied Forces and Military Governor. All general orders were 
signed by Baron Rennell of Rodd, major general, chief civil 
affairs officer. The texts both of proclamations and of the 
general orders were printed in English and Italian without 
indication of the seat of the government. The first gazette 
was printed at the AFHQ Press; the second and third by 
I. R. E. S., Palermo, Sicily. 
James B. CuiLps 


Assistant Director for Planning, 
Acquisitions Department 
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Review of the Quarter 
Rare Books 


COPY of the uncommon 1512 edition of the Cosmo- 
graphia of Pomponius Mela is the earliest (apart 
from incunabula) of printed acquisitions of the 

quarter. While a compartively late edition of the text, it is 
significant because it contains the “Geographiae Principia” 
and the “Brevis Germaniae Descriptio” of John Cochlaeus. 
The former contains a reference to Vespucius and the discovery 
of America; in the latter there is considerable attention to the 
city of Nuremberg and certain of its notable citizens. Among 
these are Albert Diirer, Peter Vischer, the sculptor, Erhard Etz- 
lant, the map maker, and Peter Henlein, the inventor of the 
pocket watch. 

Slightly later is the first German translation of Sextus Julius 
Frontinus’ Strategematicon, printed at Mainz by Johann 
Schoeffer in 1532. An important study in Greek and Roman 
warfare, this work enjoyed a wide popularity. This edition 
is one of the more attractive, having interesting initial letters 
and containing many fine woodcuts of military interest; it is 
also remarkable for a poem on Maximilian I. 

Four other sixteenth century books were purchased. Most 
significant is the Langres 1592 edition of Simon Girault’s Globe 
du monde, containing an account of the discovery of America 
which appears to have escaped the notice of bibliographers of 
Americana, and a world map interesting to Americans for its 
depiction of the western hemisphere, precisely a century after 
Columbus’ first voyage. Francois Deserpz’s Recueil de la Di- 
versité des Habits, qui sont de present en usage, tant es pays 
d’Europe, Asie, Affrique et Isles sauuages is described by bib- 
liographers as the earliest known work on costume that was 
printed in book form. The range of costumes represented is 
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world wide, although only two—those of a Brazilian man and 
woman—represented the Americas. The Library has owned 
a copy of the 1572 Latin translation since 1925, but there has 
now been acquired the third edition of the original French 
text, printed in Paris in 1567, five years after the first edition. 
Gabriel du Pents-Herbault’s Theotimus sive de tollendis et ex- 
pungendis malis libris (Paris, 1549), the first of many attacks 
on Rabelais, and the Venice 1576 printing of Jacobus Sprenger 
and Henricus Institutoris’ Malleus Malleficarum, the famous 
“Hammer of Witches”, complete the sixteenth century works 
recently acquired. The latter, the joint work of the first in- 
quisitors of heresy and witchcraft appointed for Germany, was 
composed to serve as a manual for ecclesiastical judges pros- 
ecuting witches. First printed about 1486, the Library has 
the first and two other fifteenth century editions. 

Two late eighteenth century American imprints acquired 
are: Don Alonso Decalves’ TRAVELS TO THE WESTWARD (Port- 
land, 1796), of which the Library now owns seven early 
editions, and George Richards’ THe DeEcLARATION oF INDE- 
PENDENCE: A Porm (Boston, 1793), dedicated to John 
Hancock. 


Americana 


HE FouR books described below, selected from a variety of 

Americana recently acquired by the Library of Congress, 
show in a concrete way how a particular imprint can bring into 
focus a whole background of popular religious life, or bring into 
sudden relief figures of our artistic or political history. 

The first book resulted from a famous controversy of our 
colonial days, a war of words between our oldest college and a 
great evangelist. In October of 1744 the Reverend George 
Whitefield returned to America for his third visit and his second 
great missionary tour. Although on his first tour he had been 


received at Harvard College, entertained by President Holyoke, 
and eagerly heard by the students, he had not been too well 
pleased with the state of religion at Cambridge. He had re- 
corded this impression in the Journal which he regularly pub- 
lished after each of his tours: “As for the universities, I believe 
it may be said their light is now become darkness—darkness that 
may be felt—and is complained of by the most godly ministers.” 
As a result the evangelist was not invited to return in 1744, and 
when his followers had indulged in even stronger denunciations 
of the college, the faculty was impelled to publish, at the close 
of the year, THE TESTIMONY OF THE PRESIDENT, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, AND HEBREW INSTRUCTOR OF HARVARD COLLEGE, IN 
CAMBRIDGE, AGAINST THE REVEREND Mr. GEoRGE WHITEFIELD, 
AND His Conpuct. Whitefield, compelled by illness to spend 
several months in Boston, had ample leisure to reply, and early 
in March 1745 sent to the press of Kneeland and Green A 
LETTER TO THE REVEREND THE PRESENT AND PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, AND HEBREW INSTRUCTOR, OF HARVARD COLLEGE, IN 
CAMBRIDGE, IN ANSWER TO TESTIMONY PUBLISHED BY THEM 
AGAINST THE Rev. Mr. GeorGe WHITEFIELD, AND His Con- 
DUCT, a 22-page pamphlet of which a copy has just been added 
to the Library. Comparing himself with Paul accused before 
the Governor of Caesarea, he made a stout rebuttal of each 
charge which had been levelled against him. Harvard College 
had pronounced him an enthusiast, and, since it was 1745, 
Whitefield was at pains to demonstrate that he was no such 
thing, just as today any American, however authoritarian his 
creed, would take pains to demonstrate he was no fascist. The 
great preacher defended his extempore delivery, asserting that 
it proceeded from no lack of study and meditation, but from a 
preference to depend, when he entered the pulpit, on the blessed 
Spirit of God. He furthermore justified his itinerancy, declar- 
ing the apostles to have been itinerants by the general commis- 
sion of the Lord, and pointing to the example or doctrine of 
John Knox and Richard Baxter in more recent times. The 
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essential conflict between two disparate ways of religion was 
summed up in a sentence: “How are believers sealed, or how is 
the divine life begun and carried on, if there be no such thing as 
having divine communications directly from the Spirit of God?” 
It was a question which had often been asked before and would 
often be asked again; but it did not impress the calm and 
rational gentlemen of Harvard, who continued their tem- 
perate way, with a somewhat reduced enrollment, toward 
Unitarianism. ; 

Another item brings into association the Father of his Coun- 
try and the man who has been called the father of American 
drama. In 1789 William Dunlap, whose comedy, THE 
FATHER, OR AMERICAN SHANDYISM had attained both perform- 
ance and publication a few months earlier, was requested by 
the actor Thomas Wignell to write something which could be 
used in a benefit performance. The result was a comic sketch 
or interlude, Darsy’s ReturN, which employed a favorite 
character from a popular Irish play, Darby Wag-all from John 
O’Keefe’s THE Poor Soxptrr, a role for which Wignell was 
celebrated. Like William Dunlap’s father, Darby was an Irish 
soldier who had campaigned abroad; but unlike the elder Dun- 
lap, who settled and prospered in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
the Darby of the interlude returned to his native Irish village. 
Darsy’s RETURN opened and ended with concerted vocal num- 
bers, the words moulded to airs then in currency; the main 
body of the interlude was a narrative in rhymed pentameter 
couplets by Thomas Wignell as Darby, occasionally interrupted 
by queries or interjections from the other five named members 
of the cast. The portion in which Darby described his travels 
in America was filled with topical allusions to the new govern- 
ment under the Constitution, and to the first President of the 
United States. Mr. Wignell’s benefit was presented on No- 
vember 24, 1789; the program included a new English comedy, 
Tue Toy, and Sheridan’s THe Crriric as well as Dunlap’s 
original contribution; and General Washington, an inveterate 
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theatergoer, attended, bringing a party of nine guests including 
Mrs. Abigail Adams to share his box. Dunlap, in his invalu- 
able History OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE, has recorded for 
posterity the effect of the topical passages upon the great man’s 
countenance, upon which the eyes of the rest of the audience 
were fixed; how he passed from amusement through seriousness 
to embarrassment when it seemed as though he were about 
to be subjected to another public eulogium, and how, when 
the author neatly bypassed that danger with a clever jest, 
Washington “indulged in that which was with him extremely 
rare, a hearty laugh”. Darsy’s RETURN was immediately 
published in a 16-page pamphlet; the Library has neither this 
edition, of which an excellent facsimile was furnished in the 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE Dun.ap Society, N. S. No. 8 (1899), 
nor the even rarer one of Philadelphia, 1791. We have, how- 
ever, just acquired the bibliographically interesting edition pub- 
lished by David Longworth at the Dramatic Repository, 
Shakespeare-Gallery, New York, 1807. The pagination and 
typography are the same as are to be found in Volume I of 
THe Dramatic Works oF WILLIAM DuN Lap published by 
T. and G. Palmer at Philadelphia the preceding year. This 
collection was intended to go to ten volumes, but only a second 
volume appeared ten years later. It is supposed that when 
the first volume failed to sell rapidly in New York, unsold copies 
were broken up, new title-pages printed for each of the four 
plays included, and each play sold separately. 

The next book is of Longfellow interest, although the poet's 
name does not appear on it or init. It is a French translation 
of Goldsmith: Le Ministre de Wakefield. Traduction Nou- 
velle, Précédée d’un Essai sur la Vie et les Ecrits d’Oliver Gold- 
smith, Par M. Hennequin, Editeur de l’Esprit de l’Encyclopédie, 
et l'un des collaborateurs de la Biographie Universelle. Dapres 
lédition de Paris (Boston, Gray and Bowen, 1831). When 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow returned from his student years 
in Europe and went to Brunswick, Maine, as Professor of Mod- 
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ern Languages at Bowdoin College, he set about preparing text- 
books and readings for his classes in French, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian. His earliest French productions were anonymous, printed 
at Brunswick and published at Portland by Samuel Colman in 
1830. The following year they were reissued in a revised and 
expanded form by the Boston house of Gray and Bowen, and 
the present volume added. It appears from the second edition 
of Longfellow’s translation of Lhomond’s ELEMENTS OF FRENCH 
GraMoak that Le Ministre de Wakefield was to have been the 
second volume in a projected four-volume “Cours de Langue 
Francaise”. It would seem that Longfellow did little or nothing 
more than provide a copy of the translation and essay by Joseph- 
Francois-Gabriel Hennequin, published at Paris by Brédif in 
1825, for reprinting by Gray and Bowen. Professor Longfel- 
low’s pedagogical method would hardly win favor today; mod- 
ern language instructors would not teach French from a recent 
French translation of an English classic. His choice of Spanish 
readings was equally curious: he picked two tales written in 
Spanish by an American resident in Spain, both imitations of 
Washington Irving! 

Since the Book of Daniel was included in the Canon of the 
Old Testament, devout minds have ever sought to draw a pres- 
ent significance from its garish prophetical allegories. Daniel 
the Prophet in Babylon saw a vision of a ram, a he-goat, and 
proceeding from the latter a little horn, which waxed great, giv- 
ing both the sanctuary and the host to be trodden under foot 
unto two thousand and three hundred evenings and mornings. 
According to modern Biblical scholarship the learned but vision- 
ary Hebrew who composed his antedated “prophecies” in the 
fourth decade of the second century B. C. intended the little 
horn to signify Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the Seleucid ruler of 
Syria who proscribed Jewish forms of worship for three years 
and two months in 168-165 B.C. According to William Miller 
of Hampton, New York, as eager and laborious a student as the 
Book of Daniel, or any other book, has ever had, the little horn 
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signified the dominion of Rome, republican, imperial, and 
papal; and reckoning 2300 years (for it hardly needed to be 
proved that by days Daniel meant years) from the correct start- 
ing date, 457 B. C., there was no escaping from the conclusion 
that the second coming of Christ and the cleansing of the Earth 
by fire were scheduled for 1843 A. D., or, at any rate, about 
1843. Apart from his inflammatory intellect, William Miller 
was as inoffensive and pious a man as ever lived, but his doctrine 
produced a minor convulsion in American society and founded 
a church—which, following the usual course of American 
Protestantism, soon became a group of churches. 

The frontier area of northern New England and New York 
was so fertile a region for revivalistic religion that it came to 
be known as the “burnt-over district”. Soon after the War of 
1812 Captain Miller, in his youth a rationalistic deist, was con- 
verted by the inward operations of a single sermon to Baptist 
Christianity and the searching of scripture. It was in the in- 
tervals of tilling his farm that he made his momentous dis- 
covery; about 1831 that he began to disclose it to a few select 
spirits, and in 1833 that he entered upon his labors as a public 
lecturer and a preacher of the imminent Second Coming. He 
soon worked out a series of lectures chiefly devoted to Daniel 
and Revelation, which were in constant demand in the burnt- 
over district; by March 14, 1844, he had given, he noted with 
wonder, just 3,200 lectures! The first publication of his views, 
over the initials W. M., had been a series of sixteen articles in 
the Brandon VERMonT TELEGRAPH, beginning May 15, 1832. 
In 1836 he interrupted his public appearances to prepare six- 
teen lectures for the press; the profits were to be absorbed by 
the publisher, Elder Wescott, and Miller was to purchase copies 
for his own use at the regular price. The Library has neither 
of these, but we have just acquired the second edition of Evi- 
DENCE FROM SCRIPTURE AND HISTORY OF THE SECOND CoMING 
or Curist ABOUT THE YEAR 1843; ExHisireD IN A COURSE OF 
LECTURES, printed at Troy two years later (1838). Hitherto 
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the Library has had only the revised and enlarged edition of 
nineteen lectures published in 1840 by B. B. Mussey after the 
Millerite gospel had reached Boston; it is well to have one 
printed on the rim of the burnt-over district for distribution 
therein. 

Miller had written in his introduction, “If I have erred in 
my exposition of the prophecies, the time, being so near at hand, 
will soon expose my folly.” The Earth survived the first crisis, 
as 1843 came to its end, and the second crisis, based on a re- 
vised calculation, more or less wished on poor Miller by his 
adjutants, of October 22, 1844, as well. The hundreds who, 
regarding the signs of the times, had disposed of their prop- 
erties or means of livelihood, had, if they preserved their sanity, 
to keep their heads up before scoffers and look about for work. 
Those who did not feel that the time had exposed Mr. Miller’s 
folly drew together into a church, loosely organized at Albany 
in April 1845. At the time of his death in 1849 Mr. Miller 
was thought to have 50,000 followers. In the last religious 
census, of 1936, the six Adventist Churches, all descended from 
the parent body of 1845, numbered 165,815 members. 


Periodicals 


HE Liprary’s holdings of American weekly newspapers 
have been increased by 113 issues of the AMERICAN ADvo- 
CATE AND KENNEBEC ADVERTISER for the years 1812 to 1817. 
Published at Hallowell, Maine, beginning January 23, 1810, 
by Nathaniel Cheever, it was purchased by Samuel H. Gilman 
in July 1818, and combined with the Free Press of Hallowell, 
February 4, 1835. Our file now begins with September 20, 
1810, and ends with January 15, 1831. _ Although not complete 
it includes 9 volumes and 139 odd issues. 
A seventeenth century English weekly newspaper or “news 
book”, containing among other news of the Restoration, the 
record of the capture, trial and execution of three regicides, 
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Miles Corbet, John Barkstead and John Okey, is: THE Kinc- 
DOMS INTELLIGENCER OF THE AFFAIRS NOW IN AGITATION IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND: TOGETHER WITH FOoRAIGN 
INTELLIGENCE. TO PREVENT FALSE Newes. Published by 
Authority. London, Printed by Richard Hodgkinson, living in 
Thames-Street over against Baynards Castle, 1661. Decemb. 
30/January 6, 1661/2—Decemb. 22/29. 1662. 

A tri-weekly later in the same century is THE FLy1nc Post. 
Restrictions on the publishing of newspapers in England were 
lessened with the abolition of the Licensing Act and among the 
first to profit was a Scotchman, George Ridpath, who estab- 
lished this paper on May 11, 1695. In 1696 the title was 
lengthened to THe Fiyinc Post; or, THE PosT-MASTER. 
Dean Swift used him in his TaLe or A Tus and perhaps got him 
a place in THe Dunctap. In 1711 Ridpath was one of four- 
teen editors, printers and publishers committed to Newgate. 
He was bailed for £600 and preferred his liberty to the money. 
Ridpath was succeeded by Stephen Whatley in 1713 and the 
Post continued until 1731. The Library of Congress has a 
scattering file from Oct. 11, 1701, to Nov. 16, 1723, which has 
been much strengthened by the accession of a volume running 
from Jan. 15, 1717, to Dec. 6, 1718, lacking many issues be- 
tween these dates and mutilated in others, but none the less 
welcome. 

Among soldier’s papers from abroad, we have received No- 
vember and December 1943 issues of Union Jack, the daily 
paper of the British fighting forces, issued in Algiers, and the 
E1icHtH Army News, issued in Italy. 


Philosophy 


HE Lrprary has acquired a distinguished sixteenth century 
book in the 1506 edition of the Disputationes Camaldu- 
lenses by the Italian humanist Cristoforo Landino, a work gen- 
erally considered to be characteristic of the philosophical 
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climate of the Florentine Renaissance of the fifteenth century. 
Landino was one of the most influential Renaissance inter- 
preters of Dante, Vergil, and Horace, was secretary of the parte 
cuelfa, and later chancellor of the Signoria of Florence as well 
as the teacher of Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici. The 
whole work is a remarkable manifestation of Renaissance love 


of the beauty of nature, a leaning toward a Platonic world of 
the spirit coupled with a new devotion to physical values. 
High praise is accorded to Paolo Toscanelli, who is said to have 
drawn the map used by Christopher Columbus on his first 
voyage to America. Epicurus and Democritus, so often vio- 
lently attacked in the Middle Ages, are vigorously defended; 
the poet Horace’s epistles and the poet David’s Psalms are 
quoted in one breath; the existence of anything representing 
the greatest evil is denied while that of the highest good is 
extolled. Human life is depicted as a permanent struggle, a 
rough journey and a stormy sea, yet a new combination of 
active and contemplative life is advocated in a discussion be- 
tween Lorenzo de’ Medici, who questions the desire of the pure 
philosopher to be socially inactive, and Leon Battista Alberti, 
who vindicates the case of mere contemplation. The mon- 
astery in which these talks take place is the Eremo di Cam- 
aldoli, to the southeast of Florence, situated in the small pine 
woods of the upper Arno valley in the Casentino. 

In the field of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
Library purchased Walter Charleton’s Two Discourses (Lon- 
don, 1669), the first edition. Charleton, the friend of Thomas 
Hobbes, was one of the first elected fellows of the Royal Society. 
The Library also bought an English edition of the French al- 
chemist Bernard George Penot’s ENcHirwwion (London, 1692), 
fourteen pamphlets concerning French Jesuits (Paris, 1610- 
1615), Cornelius a Lapide’s CoMMENTARY ON PROVERBS 
(1717), and Friedrich Nathan Volkmar’s Philosophie der Ehe 
(Halle, 1794), dedicated to Crown-Prince Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Preussen. 
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Lacunae in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries have 
been filled by the acquisition of Carl Friedrich Bachmann’s 
and Karl Fortlage’s spirited polemics against Hegel, published 
immediately after Hegel’s death, in 1832 and 1833, and works 
of such well known authors as Auguste Comte, Hans Driesch, 
Gustav Teichmiiller, Robert von Zimmermann, Benno Erd- 
mann, and the psychologist Hermann Ebbinghaus. 

Of recent acquisitions in philosophy two important publi- 
cations in German on medieval thought deserve notice: R. 
Erni’s Die Herz-Jesu-Lehre Alberts des Grossen (Luzern, 
1941), and P. G. Haefele’s Franz von Retz (Innsbruck, 1918). 

Nazi Germany and German refugee philosophy are repre- 
sented by the purchase of Herman Glockner’s Abenteuer des 
Geistes (1938), H. J. Schoeps’ Jiidisch-Christliches Religion- 
gesprach in 19 Jahrhunderten, and Mynona’s (S. Friedlaend- 
ers) rare philosophical grotesque, Der Lachende Hiob (Paris, 
1935). 


The Arts 


N THE field of music Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge has 
l added 668 letters to the already large collection in the Li- 
brary of her correspondence with musicians, together with fifty 
programs of concerts given outside the Library by the Coolidge 
Foundation, all of them autographed by the participating 
artists. In addition, there are signed presentation copies to 
Mrs. Coolidge of several recent musical publications. 

Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss presented a large collection of con- 
cert and theater programs, clippings, reviews, and similar mem- 
orabilia. The 1559 items in the collection will help to docu- 
ment many outstanding musical events in Washington and New 
York. 

Some years ago, Mrs. Ella Herbert Bartlett deposited in the 
Library of Congress the greater part of the manuscripts of her 
father, Victor Herbert. This deposit was recently increased by 
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the addition of another full orchestral score, entitled in the 
manuscript “Remembrance”, but called “Souvenir” when it was 
published by Carl Fischer in 1925. The manuscript is dated 
at the end: “Lake Placid, Aug. 31st 1918.” Another Victor 
Herbert manuscript came to the Library from a different 
source: G. Schirmer, Inc. The score contains the overture of 
“Under the Red Robe”, dated “N. Y., Oct. 27th 1923.” 
Schirmers published it in 1938 as a “Dramatic Overture.” 

The last issue of the Journal carried a notice of the gift of 
the autograph manuscript of a composition by Carl Deis, espe- 
cially composed for Cart ENGEL’s BirtHpay Book, issued last 
fall in honor of Mr. Engel’s sixtieth birthday. Since Mr. Engel 
is a former Chief of the Division of Music, it is particularly 
gratifying to add that the manuscript of three more composi- 
tions first published in this volume have now been presented 
to the Library. ‘These are: 


BaRBER, SAMUEL. Ad Bibinem cum me rogaret ad cenan. [Text] adapted 
from Venantius Fortunatus [music by] Samuel Barber. [Pencil score: four- 
part mixed chorus, unaccompanied; Latin text.] 

FULEIHAN, ANIs. Extracts from “Views and reviews” (The Musical Quar- 
terly, vol. XXIX, no. 1) Words by Carl Engel (without permission) [music 
by] Anis Fuleihan. [Song; Pianoforte accompaniment.] 

ScHUMANN, WILLIAM. .. . Three-score set, for Carl Engel, July 21, 1943. 
[Pianoforte, two-hands.] 


Shortly after the death of Charles Martin Loeffler in 1935, 
Mrs. Loeffler presented most of her husband’s manuscripts and 
a large body of his correspondence to the Library. Not long 
afterward, Mrs. Loeffler herself died, and the Loeffler home in 
Medfield, Mass., was left in the hands of acaretaker. Recently, 
it was sold as it stood, complete with contents, and it was 
arranged for the Library to acquire the music and books, the 
innumerable snap-shots which Mrs. Loeffler had taken of her 
husband, and the various association items of all sorts. The 
music includes the complete numbered series of limited editions 
on special paper of three or four of his compositions, some 
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twenty presentation copies from fellow composers with friendly 
and laudatory inscriptions, a few autograph sketches, numerous 
full scores, as well as practically his entire library of music, 
acquired during a lifetime of making and enjoying music. 
Nearly a hundred more letters, some of them early ones from 
his family, were discovered in the trunks of belongings stored 
out in the barn. Seventy-eight Edison cylinders witness his 
well-known interest in minstrel and popular music. The etched 
plate by F. W. Benson from which Loeffler’s book-plate was 
printed, his gold and blue enameled membership pin in the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, two seals, three death- 
masks of composers, and many similar belongings were in- 
cluded. Although there is probably nothing in the collection 
to match the intrinsic value of the many autograph scores ac- 
quired in 1935, here are the many familiar objects with which 
Loeffler surrounded himself. 

Mr. Solomon Pimsleur has presented holograph scores of two 
pieces for small orchestra of his composition. They are Nos. 3 
and 4 of his Op. 18, and are entitled respectively “Impetuous 
Toccata” and “Fugal Fantasia.” With the scores came a com- 
plete typed catalog of all his musical compositions. Mr. Harry 
Dichter has given A GARLAND oF New Sones, published by 
J. Marshall in the first decade of the last century at Newcastle 
upon Tyne. He has also presented a sizable collection of 
American sheet music, consisting of 1,740 items in the period 
1830 to 1880, many of which will call for further mention as 
they are cataloged. 

Three further gifts deserve special mention, since they are 
likely to become such valuable source materials for a future 
study of the music of this period. As historian and librarian of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Ella Lord Gilbert 
has turned over to the Division for the Federation’s Archive a 
body of proceedings, programs, official bulletins, copies of cor- 
respondence, and similar documents. Dr. Raymond Kendall, 
Music Coordinator of the United Service Organizations, has 
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given the Library two copies of a catalog of orchestral music, 
originally part of the WPA music project in New York, but now 
housed in the music circulating branch of the New York Public 
Library, from which it may be borrowed by volunteer orchestras 
of the Army, Navy, and USO posts. And Mr. George Foster 
has presented to the Division a copy of his final summary of the 
activities of the Federal Music Project, 1935 to 1939, and of 
the WPA Music Program, 1939 to 1943, prepared by him as 
national program director of the WPA during the process of 
liquidating the organization last Spring. 

From Rollin Kirby came twenty-five original drawings, car- 
toons made during World WarI. Anumber of Kirby drawings, 
cartoons done in the thirties for the New York World-Telegram 
were presented by the artist in 1933 for the Cabinet of American 
Illustration in the Division of Prints and Photographs. 

The outstanding additions to the Print Collection have been 
the selections made by the Pennell Fund Committee in three 
meetings. ‘Thirty-four prints were selected for purchase, among 
them Whistler’s La Vieille aux Loques in a state not described 
by Kennedy—probably a unique print; Forain’s Retour de 
Calvaire and Avant le repas d Ammaus; Degas’ Le Graveur 
Joseph Tourney and Muirhead Bone’s THE Great GANTRY, 
CHARING Cross and Demo.ition or St. JAMES’ PALACE, 
Exterior. Also purchased on the Pennell Fund was an almost 
complete file of prints issued by the American College Society 
of Print Collectors during the years 1930-1942. 

Two engravings by Hans Sebald Beham were purchased for 
the collection of old master prints: Les Armoiries de Sebald 
Beham (Bartsch 254) and Armoiries d’imagination (B. 255). 

Three letters by Mrs. Whistler, mother of the artist, to her 
friend “Maggie” have been added to the Pennell Collection of 
Whistleriana. One of them from London, December 23, 1864, 
describes the contents of “two valuable boxes” which she has 
sent to the States. One contains a pair of cavalry boots for her 
son Willie who at that time was a Confederate army surgeon. 
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From many acquisitions in Slavic literature we report a 
selected list of works on Russian art: 

Miniatiura v Rossii by Baron N. Vrangel’ (St. Petersburg, 
1909) is a rare copy (only 130 were printed) of an important 
and attractive reference book on 135 miniature painters, who 
worked on both enamel and ivory. Included in the survey 
are Russian painters as well as foreign artists living in Russia. 
A special chapter is devoted to Augustin Ritt and Vladimir 
Borovikovskii. The volume contains valuable information and 
illustrative material on the Russian élite. 

Russkaia realisticheskaia illiustratstia XVIII 1 X1Xvv, by 
K. S. Kuz’minskii (Moscow, 1937) is a profusely illustrated 
volume which traces the development of book illustration and 
of cartoons in Russia up to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Not less revealing is the purpose of the publication. Realism, 
or more exactly “socialist realism”, became the official dogma 
of Soviet art. In interpreting past artistic achievements to 
present Soviet book illustrators the author seeks to establish an 
organic unity between pre- and post-revolutionary develop- 
ments of Russian art. 

Among other Slavic publications in this field, received by the 
Library in the past quarter, the following items are worthy of 
mention: 

GOLLERBAKH, E. Istoriia graviury i litografii v Rossii. (History of en- 
graving and lithography in Russia) Moscow-Leningrad, 1934. 220 pp. 
plates, illustrations. 

LazarEvskil, IV. Sredi kollektsionerov. (Among collectors). 2d ed. 
Petrograd, 1917. 226 pp. 

Makovsku, SERGEI. Sovremennaia russkaia grafika. (Contemporary Rus- 
sian graphic art) Petrograd, 1917. 168 pp. 500 copies printed. 
Makovskn, SERGEI AND RapLov, N. Der moderne Buchschmuck in Russ- 
land. Gesammelt und zusammengestellt von Sergei Makowsky. Text von 
N. Radlov. St. Petersburg, 1914. 120 pp. illustrations. 
Mezhdunarodnaia vystavka pechatnago dela i grafiki v Leiptsige 1914. 
Katalog russkago otdela. (International exhibition of typography and 
graphic art in Leipsiz, 1914. Catalogue of the Russian Section) St. Peters- 
burg [1914] 265 pp. 
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Rovinskn, D. A. Podrobnyi slovar’ Russkikh gravirovannykh portretov 
(Detailed catalog of Russian portraits in woodcut and engraving) St. Peters- 
burg, 1899. 

Rovinskul, D. A. Slovar’ russkikh gravirovannykh portretov [Catalogue of 
engraved Russian portraits] St. Petersburg, 1872. 

Uspensku, M. anp V. I. Zametki o drevne-russkom ikonopisanii. Iz- 
vestnye ikonopistsy i ikh proizvedeniia. [Notes on old Russian iconography. 
Famous iconographers and their works]. St. Petersburg, 1901. 76 pp. 
plates, illustrations. 

VRANGEL’, Baron N. Katalog starinnykh proizvedenii isskustv khraniash- 
chikhsia v Imperatorskoi Akademii Khudozhestv. [Catalogue of ancient 
works of art preserved in the Imperial Academy of Arts]. St. Petersburg, 
1908. 148 pp., illustrations. 

VRANGEL’, Baron N. Podrobnyi illiustrirovannyi katalog vystavki Russkoi 
portretnoi zhivopisi za 150 let (1700-1850). [Illustrated catalogue of the 


exhibition of Russian portrait painting during 150 years (1700-1850). 
St. Petersburg, 1902. 148 pp., illustrations. 


Language and Literature 


HE DutTcH poet, Daniel Heinsius, or Heins (1580-1665), 
T one of the chief figures of the Dutch Renaissance, published 
three volumes of original Latin poems and a fourth volume of 
verse in Dutch and Latin; he was the editor of Hesiod, The- 
ocritus, Bion, Horace, and Aristotle; and he was the author of 
a tragedy, The Massacre of the Innocents. In 1616 he pub- 
lished his Dutch poems under the title Nederduytsche Poemata, 
in one volume. 

The Library of Congress has recently acquired a first edition 
of this work; the title page, which is engraved, reads as follows: 

Dan: [ielis] Heinsii/ Nederduytsche Poemata;/ By een ver- 
gadert/ en uytgegeven/ Door/ P.[etrus] S.[crivenius] [Pieter 
Schrijver, 1576-1660] Tot Amsterdam/ Gedruct By Willem 
Janssen a.° 1616/ Met Privilegie voor 5 Iaren. 

The Library has also acquired four first editions of another 
Dutch poet, Joost van den Vondel (1587-1679), whose posi- 
tion in the Dutch drama has something of the importance of 
Corneille’s in the French. The Library has the complete works 
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of Vondel in various modern editions. The first editions re- 


cently acquired substantially increase the value of the Vondel 
collection in the Library. The title-pages are as follows: 

J. v. Vondels/ Samson/ of/ Heilige Wraeck./ Treurspel./ 
t’ Amsterdam,/ Voor de weduwe van Abraham de Wees, op 
den Middeldam,/ MDCLX. [54 p.] 

J. v. Vondels/ Adam in Ballingschap, of/ Aller treurspelen 
treurspel./ Prima malorum causa./ t’ Amsterdam,/ Voor de 
weduwe van Abraham de Wees, op den Middeldam, 
MDCLXIV. [64 p.] 

J. v. Vondels/ Noah,/ Of ondergang der Eerste Weerelt./ 
Treurspel./ Tantaene animis coelestibus irae!/ t Amsterdam,/ 
Voor de widuwe van Abraham de Wees, op den Middeldam,/ 
in’t Nieuwe Testament, 1667. [48 p.] 

J. v. Vondels/ Zungchin/ of ondergang/ Der Sineesche 
Heerschappye./ Treurspel./ Venit summa dies et ineluctabile 
tempus./ Amsterdam,/ Voor de widuwe van Abraham de 
Wees, op den Middeldam./ in’t Nieuwe Testament, 1667. 
[52 p.] 

We have acquired the Rym-Oeffeningen, by Jeremias de 
Decker, poetic works first published in three volumes from 1656 
to 1668; ours is the two-volume edition of 1726, and is in 
excellent condition. 

P. Le Clercq’s translation into Dutch of Swift’s TALE oF A 
Tus, in two volumes issued in 1735 and 1743 respectively, has 
been added in recent months. The first volume antedates the 
earliest English edition of this work possessed by the Library: 
the ninth edition of 1739. The title page of the first volume 
reads: 

Vertelsel/ van de/ Ton,/ Behelzende Het Merg/ van alle/ 
Kunsten en Weetenschappen./ Geschreeven tot algemeen Nut, 
des Menschelyken Geslachts./ Mitgaders een Verhaal/ van den 
Strydt der Boeken/ In de Boekzaal van St. James./ Door den 
Beroemden Dr. Swift./ Uit het Engelsch vertaals door/ P. Le 
Clercq./ [Vignet] t’Amsterdam,/ Voor Rekening van den 
Compagnie./ MDCCXXXV. 
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Orientalia 


HE NATIONAL CENTRAL Liprary (Kuo-li Chung-yang t’u- 
‘Doe has presented to the Library of Congress sixty- 
seven volumes of contemporary Chinese publications, together 
with representative issues of twenty-six current periodicals. 
Ths greater portion of this material deals with the teachings of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, with political reconstruction, and with local 
administration. Other items depict recent trends in philosophy 
and education. ‘The field of economics receives attention in a 
survey of Fukien banks, a collection of essays on the revision 
of the land-tax, a volume of general economic statistics of 
Chekiang, and a study of wartime price-control in Japan. 

Professor Shén Yen-ping (b. 1896), who is more widely 
known by his pen-name, Mao Tun, has been an outstanding fig- 
ure in Chinese letters since the second decade of the present 
century. He has presented to the Library autographed copies 
of his most recent writings: Mao Tun sui-pi [Jottings of Mao 
Tun]; Yeh-su chih ssi [The Death of Jesus]; and Chien-wén 
tsa-chi [Miscellaneous Notes on Things Seen and Heard]. All 
three of these works were published in 1943. The copy of 
Chien-wén tsa-chi is particularly worthy of notice, since it con- 
tains numerous corrections in the handwriting of the author. 
Professor Shén included in the same gift copies of his Wén-i lun- 
wén chi [Collected Literary Essays], and of the new edition of 
his well-known novel, Tzi-yeh [Midnight], in which he depicts 
modern Chinese society. 

Professor Loh-seng Ts’ai, Dean of the College of Arts, Univer- 
sity of Nanking, has presented to the Library certain recent 
publications of his College. These include a history of the 
College during the past five years, two copies of the College 
bulletin, a guide to elective courses, and a copy of the first issue 
of Shih-hsiieh lun-t’ung [Essays in History], a new journal 
edited by the Department of History. 
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Very little new material in Japanese has come to us during 
the past three months, but the following two items are suffi- 
ciently interesting to be worthy of notice: 


K6j6 TOKEI-HyY6 [Factory statistics]. Statistics for 1938, compiled by the 
Sh6k6 daijin kambé [Secretariat of Commerce and Industry], and pub- 
lished in 1940. 1035, 16 p. 

This is the most recent available report in this series. It gives ex- 
tremely detailed information on factories employing five or more work- 
ers in 149 main industries, producing some 1,100 commodities. Most 
of the categories are further broken down by prefecture. 

TAIWAN KEIZAI NEMPO [Economic annual of Formosa]. Compiled by the 
Taiwan keizai nempé kank6-kai, and published by the Kokusai Nihon 
ky6kai, Tokyo, 1941. 780, 63, 8, 94 p. 

This is undoubtedly the most complete economic review of Formosa 
now available. It contains a wealth of information on geography, 
population, agriculture, forestry, fishing, animal husbandry, mining, 
industry, electrical enterprises, commerce, trade, communications, mon- 
opolies, and finance. Nearly half of the volume deals with the effects 
of Japan’s military efforts on Formosan economy. The work is com- 
pleted by a 94 page statistical summary. 


Over 700 new titles on India, Tibet, Ceylon, and the countries 
of Southeast Asia have been added in this quarter. A number 
of acquisitions of special interest are annotated below: 


RAMANAND TO Ram TirRATH, lives of the saints of northern India including 

the Sikh gurus. Madras, G. A. Natesan and Co., 1926. 256 p. 

Biographical studies of Ramanand, Kabir, Nanak, Ravi Das, Mira 
Bai, Vallabhacharya, Tulasi Das, Nanak’s successors, Guru Govind 
Singh, Swami Virajanand, Dayanand Saraswati, Swami Ram Tirath. 
“Saints” is used in the sense of famous either as literary or spiritual 
leaders. 

PRASAD, BisHESHWAR. ‘The origins of provincial autonomy, being a history 
of the relations between the central government and the provincial 
governments in British India from 1860 to 1919.- Allahabad, Kita- 
bistan, 1941. 428 p. 

A good background study for any consideration of the future rela- 
tions of the provinces to the central government. 

Kane, PANDURANG VAMAN. History of the dharmasatra [ancient and 
medieval religious and civil law]. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, 1930- 
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Volume II in two parts published in 1941 is the only exposition by a 
keen legal mind of the socio-religious law of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
from the Vedic to the present times. Volume III to be published in 
the near future will complete the study. Volume I, published in 1930, 
is a bibliographical record. This work is indispensable for the study 
of Hindu law. 

SADHALE, GAJANAN SHAMBHU. Upanisad-vakya-maha-koSa (prepared 


from 223 Upanisads). Bombay: the “Gujarati” Printing Press, 
1940— 


Volume | includes a—n (Sanskrit order of the alphabet). The scope 
of the present work is much larger than the previous concordance by 
G. A. Jacob, published in 1891 and long out of print. 

NoMAN, Mownammapb. Muslim India; rise and growth of the All India 
Muslim League. Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1942. 433 p. 

A welcome contribution to the sparse knowledge about a movement, 
the implications of which are not yet fully understood. 

PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA, BHOoGARAJU. Gandhi and Gandhism (a study). 
Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1942. 2 v. 

Another explanation of Gandhi by a sympathetic critic who knows 
him well, and whose History oF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
is a textbook on the subject. 

PRAKASHA, INDRA. Where we differ? The Congress and the Hindu Ma- 
hasabha. New Delhi, The Hindu Mission Pustak Bhandar, 1942. 
343 p. 

This with the two preceding items cover three of the main political 

movements of India. 


There have been 100 new acquisitions dealing with the Burma 
and Southwest Asia area, including: 


Scott, James Georce. Burma: a handbook of practical information with 
numerous illustrations. 3rd revised edition. London, A. Moring, 
Ltd., 1921. 497 p. and appendices, bibliography, maps and index. 

The best non-official handbook dealing with the Burmese and other 
major racial groups of Burma, with appendices of Burmese word lists 
in zoology, ornithology, botany and mineralogy. 

Titty, Harry L. Wood-carving of Burma, with photographs by P. Klier. 
Rangoon, Supt. of Govt. Printing, 1903. 14 p, 19 pl. 

A monograph presenting in able style the principal handicraft of 
the Burmese, the carving of teak wood. Excellent photography. 


Titty, Harry L. Modern Burmese silverwork, with photographs by P. 
Klier. Rangoon, Supt. of Govt. Printing, 1904. 8 p., 14 pl. 
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Silversmithing, like wood-carving, still remains a principal handi- 
craft of the Burmese. The photographs depict choice examples of the 
handiwork. 

Gorpon, WILHELM FriepricH. Thailand: das neue Siam. Leipzig, W. 
Goldman, 1942. 153 p. maps. 

A general description of the country, history, rebellion of 1932 and 

other political activities, religion, culture and life of the Thai people. 
VADAKARN, LuANG VicuITR. Thailand’s case. Bangkok, Thai Commer- 
cial Press, 1941. 137 p. maps. 

A statement by a Thai Minister of State concerning the Thai-Indo- 
chinese boundary disputes of the last 75 years. Appendix presents the 
various treaties between the two countries. 


Among the microfilms received are copies of eight of the 
rarest illustrated Jain manuscripts of the famous Kalpasutra, a 
legendary history of Jainism including rules for ascetics, and 
such contemporary items as the BuRMA HANDBOOK (Simla, Oct., 
1943), which contains a general description of Burma, its 
resources, statistical tables and an account of the Japanese 
occupation. 


Manuscripts 


HE Lrprary has acquired a letter by Timothy Pickering, 
1% written from the Department of State, Philadelphia, June 
20, 1797, to Rufus King, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great 
Britain, in which he stated that preparation for war with France 
was being pushed with the hope that France would acquiesce. 
He also discussed the attitude of the Spanish government to- 
ward the United States and France, particularly with respect 
to the boundary dispute over Louisiana; the appointment of 
ministers extraordinary to the French Republic; the disclosure 
of a French spy system in connection with her designs on 
Canada; and the reaction of New England. In conclusion he 
wrote: . . . “We are not without apprehensions that France 
means circumscribing and encircling what now constitutes the 
Atlantic States. To the execution of such a plan so dangerous 
to our union & peace, every real American must be firmly 
opposed.” 
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The Library has an account book of Pickering as Secretary of 
State with the Bank of the United States, 1796-1799, in one 
volume. Other papers of Pickering are found in the papers of 
the Continental Congress, papers of his contemporaries, and in 
small groups of miscellaneous papers, and a few single items 
acquired from time to time. 

A poem in fourteen lines by Dolly Madison, dated April 25, 
1848, has been added to the collection of her papers in the 
Library. The poem is entitled “Lafayette”; it was written in 
the year before her death. 

On January 18, 1866, General Robert E. Lee wrote to Mrs. 
Maggie Sawyer, of Cairo, Illinois, in response to an enquiry 
from Mrs. Sawyer concerning the financial condition of Mrs. 
Thomas J. Jackson, widow of Stonewall Jackson, who was then 
living with her father in North Carolina. The library has 
acquired this letter, which indicates a deep interest in the 
education of the young women of the South. 

The Library is indebted to Miss Elizabeth B. Bliss for an- 
other addition to the papers of George Bancroft and Alexander 
Bliss, consisting of a volume containing entries of the law cases 
pleaded by Alexander Bliss, senior, before the court of Com- 
mon Pleas at Boston, 1820-1823; twenty-two compositions 
written by Alexander Bliss, junior, while a student at the Latin 
School, Boston, 1841-1843; and a few letters, mainly social 
correspondence of the family, 1851-1877. This constitutes the 
seventeenth addition to the papers of George Bancroft and 
Alexander Bliss. 

The Library has acquired a letter written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son to John Stuart Skinner, editor of THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
dated October 4, 1820, concerning a recipe for making scup- 
pernong wine, which Skinner wished to publish in his agri- 
cultural journal. In this letter Mr. Jefferson is portrayed por- 
ing over his correspondence files, which he kept meticulously, 
as ever ready to offer his assistance in the dissemination of 





useful knowledge. Other references are made in his collection 
of papers to scuppernong wine. The letter is of value in piling 
up more evidence that Mr. Jefferson was constantly consulted by 
his fellow citizens for information which he was always ready 
to impart. 

Twenty-four items of the papers of Jay Gould, consisting 
principally of letters written by Gould to William Ward, No- 
vember 27, 1873—August 26, 1876, and undated, have just 
been acquired. The letters and telegrams reflect the imme- 
diate aftermath of the panic of 1873 and the efforts of Gould 
to revamp his finances by turning to the West and buying large 
blocks of stock of the Union Pacific Railroad and other prom- 
ising investments. Other letters of Jay Gould are in the papers 
of his contemporaries in the holdings of the Division of 
Manuscripts. 

Of economic interest in both Russia and America is a gift 
from Miss Alice R. Hepburn for the period of the first World 
War. The material consists of a letter to Miss Hepburn from 
M. Litvinoff, May 30, 1918, with his enclosure of a printed copy 
of the Russian land decree issued October 26, 1917. The other 
items consist of a letter to Miss Hepburn from the President of 
the Atlantic Coast Aeronautical Station, Thomas S. Baldwin, 
January 2, 1917, and a schedule of the rates of transportation 
over the air line for June 25, 1916. 

Mrs. Grizelda Hull Hobson, widow of Admiral Richard Pear- 
son Hobson, has added to her previous gifts of his papers, a 
supplementary collection embracing the correspondence of 
Admiral and Mrs. Hobson and that of their co-workers and 
friends particularly in connection with the World Narcotic Asso- 
ciation, 1918-1938. These include letters of condolence to Mrs. 
Hobson and the family in 1938. 

To the restricted collection of the papers of the Shippen 
family, Dr. Lloyd P. Shippen. has added a deposit of ten items, 
consisting mainly of letters written by Thomas Lee Shippen to 
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his brother William Shippen, December 2, 1806 to August 26, 
1810, and undated, while he was a student at Princeton. This 
deposit is a valuable addition to the now large collection of 
papers of the Shippen family and is of interest for the history 
of Princeton, as are other letters in the papers of the Breckin- 
ridge family, the Short family, and other collections. 





